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EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON. | it may fairly be remarked, in regard to the former, in 





those noble words of Johnson that are like an echo of 


T fifteen Lord Lytton had already begun his career | Quintilian— 


 Nullum fere scribendi 
genus non tetigit, 
Nullum quod tetigit 
non ornavit.” 


in authorship. 
During the May of 
1805 he was born, 
and 1820 is the date 
upon his first title- 
page. Sprung, alike 
through father and 
mother, from a pa- 
trician lineage, he 
has raised himself 
to the peerage. Of 
the three sons of 
General Bulwer, of 
Heydon Hall, by 
Elizabeth Barbara, 
his wife, the heiress 
of the Lyttons of 
Knebworth, the two 
youngest have each 
won a baron’s co- 
ronet ; the youngest 
first, his senior by 
a twelvemonth five 
years afterwards. 
The latter, Henry, 
became Lord Dal- 
ling only a few 
weeks since in re- 
cognition of his ser- 
vices in diplomacy. 
The former received © ‘. 
a baronetcy thirty- x 
three years ago in RYO 
testimony of his US 

celebrity, even then, art 
as a man of letters, tj _ 
fs 


Adventuring into 
almost every field 
of literature, he has 
in many won for 
himself the highest 
distinction. For 
forty years he has 
enjoyed an Euro- 
pean reputation. In 
Germany, especial- 
ly, he has now 
throughout the life- 
time of a whole 
generation, occupied 
a recognized posi- 
tion as one of the 
forem ostamo ng re- 
presentative Eng- 
lish men-of-letters. 
Since he first took 
pen in hand pro- 
fessionally as an 
author, he has pro- 
duced more than 
fifty distinct publi- 
cations, his works 
numbering by this 
time over one hun- 
dred volumes. As 
a writer of fiction, 
he has penned 
twenty-two modern 
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nificent hyperbole, originally applied with so much ex- | test—six successfully, three very successfully—of public 
travagance to Sheridan, that in his time he has | performance. His scholarship has been attested signally 
run— by two elaborate translations, one classic, the other 

“ Thro’ each mode of the lyre, and is master of all,” modern—the poems and ballads of Schiller, the odes 
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rately, the rest are buried in that omnivorous tomb of 
orators, Hansard. Apart from the collective editions of 
his poems, upon nine occasions he has, book in hand, 
appeared, as they used to say in the Rosa Matilda days, 
as a votary of the Muses. A national epic in twelve 
books, a social satire in four, an idyll typical of human 
life, love stories, lyrics, ‘rhythmical and rhymeless 
effusions like the “Lost Tales of Miletus,” rhetorical 
sketches in heroic verse like those arranged in “ St. 
Stephen’s,” evidence at a glance the diversity and the 
ambition of these poetic raids in dreamland. As a 
historian, Lord Lytton in his time has essayed to write 
the annals’ of the “ Rise and Fall of Athens.” His mis- 
cellaneous prosé works, a moderate selection from which 
in three large volumes appeared in 1868, extend over wide 
fields of inquiry—literary, artistic, political, philosophic— 


-thewriter’s more strongly marked proclivities therein being 
-those of the critic, the publicist, and the metaphysician *. 


The Right Hon. Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer, 
Baron Lytton of Knebworth, was born, as we have said, 
in May, 1805, the youngest of three brothers, who were 
the offspring of the union of the lineal descendants of 
two old Norman houses, the vers of Norfolk and the 
Lyttons of Herts, the proget of each of which 
arrived in this country eight ay a in the knightly 
train of William the Conqueror. Genealogy, it is curious 
to note in passing, traces back the paternal’ race to the 
Vikings of the North, Bulver or ver being one of the 
war-titles of Odin, as well as the mame of one of the 
most famous among the warrior-bards oriscalds of Scan- 
dinavia. Through their maternal ancestry the family 
claim ‘direct descent from the Tudors and the Plan- 
tagenets, from Warwick the king-maker, and from the 
princes of ancient Wales, Rod .Mawe and Caradoc 
Vreichoras: The castellated home of the Lyttons in 
Hertfordshire is in keeping with»this stately pedigree. 
Knebworth, which is a specimen of the purest Tudor 
architecture, is filled with histori¢al associations befitting 
the abode of an ancient race o ts and crusaders ; 
yonder, for example, hard-by the noble banqueting-hall, 
the apartment in which Cromwell, Pym, and Vane con- 
certed the Great Rebellion—yonder isthe tapestried bed- 
chamber in which Queen Elizabeth slept in the year of 
the Spanish Armada, when on a visit to Sir Rowland de 
Lytton, the captain of the famous body-guard. 

Surrounded by heroic recollections like these, Bulwer 
received his earliest education. Having been well 
grounded in the rudiments at one or two preparatory 
academies, he mastered the classics, the physical sciences, 
and mathematics through the aid of private tuition at 
Rottingdean, at Ealing, and at St. Lawrence, all the while 
under the watchful supervision of Dr. Parr, the profound 
scholar who, throughout those impressionable years, was 
the boy’s frequent and most intimate correspondent. 


' Reeves and Turner, Strand, 





Hence it was probably that at an unusually early age he 
was entered at the University of Cambridge, first, though 
only for a single term, at Trinity College, but afterwards 
as a student of Trinity Hall. Here the stripling scholar, 
in association with the present Earl of Lovelace, both of 
them then in their teens, formed the Old Book Club, for 
the encouragement among the collegians of early English 
literature. Here it was that, having joined the then 
famous debating society*of the Union (where Ma- 
caulay had but just before won his earliest reputation 
as an orator), Edward Bulwer so distinguished himself 
by his readiness as a debater that he was unanimously 
elected by the society as its president; subsequent 
to which, in consequence of one of his most impassioned 
harangues—a speech contrasting English with American 
institutions, greatly to the advantage of the former 
—the youthful president of the Union received the 
tempting offer of a seat in Parliament. Taking his 
degree of B.A. in 1822, he was awarded the Chancellor's 
gold medal in 1825 for his prize poem on “ Sculpture.” 
Already five years had elapsed since the publication in 
London of his boyish book of poems, entitled “ Ismael.” 
During his career at Cambridge Bulwer Lytton had 
availed himself of the summer and autumn holidays to 
traverse a great part of England and Scotland as a 
pedestrian. Many of his personal adventures at this 
time were afterwards embodied in his romance. In one 
of these wanderings he got entangled for a while in the 
roving life of a set of gipsies, having some difficulty in 
extricating himself from the association. It was in 
another of these vacation rambles, while lying dreamily 
one day by the side of Lake Windermere, that he first 
conceived the notion of devoting himself to authorship. 
Released from the University, he crossed the channel for 
a continental excursion, and while at Paris had privately 
printed there, in 1826, another volume of poems, never 
published, called “Weeds and Wild-flowers.” It is curious 
nowadays to recall to remembrance the fact that already, 
four years previously, when Edward Bulwer was no more 
than seventeen and his brother Henry eighteen, the 
latter had written an ode on the then recent 
death of Napoleon, to the volume containing which he 
had, under date September, 1822, prefixed this admiring 
and fraternal inscription—‘ To Edward George Lytton 
Rulwer these poems are dedicated by one who hopes that, 
in treading the same path, he may ever be united with him 
by the firmest bonds of friendship and affection,” an aspi- 
ration that, after the lapse of more than forty years, has 
been to the letter fulfilled. Returning through Normandy 
on horseback, the future author and statesman entered the 
army as a cornet of dragoons. This was in 1827, but 
before the year was out the sword was thrown aside for 
the pen, which had already by that time produced an- 
other, since discarded, volume of poems, called “ O’Neil,” 
and Bulwer’s first romance, entitled “ Falkland,” after- 
wards suppressed by him as worthless, or rather, in its 
despairing philosophy, as reprehensible. 

e young author's effusions as yet had been simply 
experimental or tentative. At twenty-three, however, he 
had made his first hit by the production of his first 
three-volumed novel, “Pelham.” Those Adventures 
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of a Gentleman at once, in 1828, won for him a repu- 
tation. Rejected by the publisher’s reader, the MS. 
was scanned and accepted by the publisher himself, to 
the latter’s immediate advantage, insomuch that, before 
the autumn was out, a cheque for 500/. had been de- 
spatched to the young novelist, then living down in 
Oxfordshire, in the beechen shade of Woodcote. He 
had gone thither immediately after his marriage in 1827, 
but already by 1830 had removed to London, where he 
settled down in Mayfair. Meanwhile he had followed up 
his first success in 1829 by the “ Disowned,” and in the 
next year by “ Devereux.” 

At twenty-six he entered the House of Commons 
for the first time as member for St. Ives, delivering 
his maiden speech on the Reform Bill, and doing 
so as a Reformer. During 1831, the first year of his 
parliamentary career, when he at once made his mark 
as the earliest antagonist of the taxes upon know- 
ledge, as the recognized advocate of dramatic interests, 
and as a powerful champion of the prerogatives of 
literature, he added another to his successes as a writer 
of fiction by his political satire of “ Paul Clifford,” and 
another failure to his series of withdrawn or cancelled 
poems by the publication of “ The Siamese Twins,” 
appended to which latter, however, was the earliest out- 
lineof that afterwardscarefully finished picture of “Milton,” 
which, even in that first rough draft, elicited at once a cor- 
dial commendation from a reviewer in the Edinburgh. 

“ Eugene Aram,” in the following year, 1832, advanced 
and confirmed Bulwer’s renown as a novelist. It was 
inscribed in graceful and reverent terms of affection and 
gratitude to Sir Walter Scott, then dying, and who before 
the autumn closed had breathed his last at Abbotsford. 
Between Hood’s ballad and Bulwer’s romance the mur- 
derous Lynn schoolmaster had been “damned to ever- 
lasting fame.” Three works of a very different cha- 
racter appeared in rapid succession in 1833 from the 
industrious hand of the novelist-politician—one of them 
anonymously, his brilliantly successful story of fashionable 
life, entitled “Godolphin.” Of the other two avowedly 
his, one was the imaginative and pathetic narrative of 
“The Pilgrims of the Rhine ;” the other a political 
treatise, long since out of print, called “ England and the 
English,” shrewdly and wittily inscribed to the aged 
Prince Talleyrand. The work was written immediately 
upon the passing of the Reform Bill, an event which had 
led by necessity to its author's representing a new consti- 
tuency. Offered a choice of three seats, he selected 
Lincoln, as an agricultural capital of considerable im- 
portance, and for that borough he sat from 1832 to 1841, 
that is through nine sessions and three Parliaments. 
Meantime, in succession to Campbell, the poet, and 
Hook, the zmprovisatore, he had undertaken the editor- 
ship of the New Monthly Magazine ; and so indefatigable 
were his labours in that capacity that, although he con- 
tinued to occupy the position only a year and a half, a 
selection from his contributions within those eighteen 
months furnished abundant materials for the two dis- 
cursive volumesentitled “The Student,” published in 1835, 
when the editorial chair of the New Monthly had been 


some time vacated. 





| . Prior to this Bulwer had been compelled by failing 
health, the result of his over-taxed energies, to seck 
relaxation from toils indulged in latterly to extrava- 
gance. Journeying into Italy he took up his abode for 
a while at Rome, where he began writing “ Rienzi; the 
Last of the Roman Tribunes.” It was while he was in 
the midst of this new enthralment, that, happening to 
visit Naples, he made an excursion to the recently dis- 
entombed cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum. Medi- 
zval history lost, for a time, its charm in the superior 
fascination of the instantly-suggested revival of the 
classic epoch contemporaneous with the very foundation 
of Christianity. “The Last Days of Pompeii” were 
begun and written off with a flying pen, and had been 
already published, in 1834, some months before the 
interrupted romance of Rienzi was resumed and com- 
pleted, in readiness for its publication in the following 
twelvemonth. In the same year the collected essays 
already mentioned made their appearance, and also two 
mino tales, “ Leila” and “Calderon,” each of them pro- 
fusely illustrated with costly engravings. 

Interrupting himself for a time in the midst of his 
day-dreams, the creator of Glaucus and Ione, of Nydia 
and Arbaces, had seized, as his own especial opportunity, 
the moment when Earl Spencer's death necessitated the 
removal of Lord Althorp to the House of Peers, inducing 
the king suddenly to give the Whigs dismissal, and sum- 
marily to require Sir Robert Peel, then in the Eternal 
City, to return to London, for the formation, under his 





premiership, of a ConservativeGovernment. The situation 
was startling and momentous. Mr. Disraeli, in one of his 
political novels, has since epitomised it, where he speaks 
of the great man. in a great position summoned from 
Rome to govern England. Grasping the occasion, Mr. 
Bulwer wrote his famous pamphlet on “The Crisis.” 
Nineteen editions—every one of them large, and each 
copy selling at the unusual price of 3s. 6¢—were run 
through in as many week-days from the date of its first 
publication. It struck the iron red-hot upon the anvil, 
and welded it. Sir Robert’s arrival was followed by the 
reinstallation of the Liberal Government. Viscount 
Melbourne, the new Premier, sending for the witty and 
audacious pamphleteer, after complimenting him upon 
his service to the Ministry, offered him, in recognition 
of it, one of the lordships of the Admiralty. Literature 
asserted its superior claims to allegiance, and Bulwer 
declined the flattering temptation. Instead of joining 
the Administration, he devoted himself to the comple- 
tion of the record of the tragic death of the heroic friend 
of Petrarch, and the sorrowful downfall of Boabdil, the 
last of the Abencerrages. 

In the year following their publication he unsuccess- 
fully attempted to strike out a new career for him- 
self in two entirely different directions—as a_histo- 
rian and as a dramatist. “The Duchess de la Valliere” 
may be apostrophised as significantly as Charles Lamb 
whimsically apostrophised his “ Mr. H.,” by saying of 
her grace also, “Thou wert damned.” “Athens,” begun 
ore rotundo, was never completed, the historian of the 





central city of Greece being repelled from all thought of 


| perfecting his design by the far more comprehensive 
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annals of Greece itself, begun immediately afterwards 
and almost simultaneously by Bishop Thirlwall and 
Banker Grote. During an autumnal ramble on foot 
through the disturbed districts of Ireland, Bulwer had 
some time previously begun writing a novel, pub- 
lished in 1837, under the title of “Ernest Maltravers.” 
Its sequel, called “Alice : or the Mysteries,” appeared in 
the following year, the.two narratives having been since 
incorporated, under the single name of “ Maltravers,” as 
the first and second portion of “ The Eleusifiia.” Of all 
the writer’s romances it has ever since been the most 
brilliantly successful. Maltravers and Alice have held a 
peculiar fascination over the novel readers of two gene- 
rations. The fact of the preference is regrettable, we 
cannot but think, remembering how far wholesomer is 
the morality of many later novels from the same 
hand, more especially the Caxtonian series, begun ten 
years afterwards in Blackwood. 

Anything but discouraged by the failure of his first 
dramatic venture, the novelist, in the very year which 
witnessed the completion of his romantic tale of “The 
Mysteries,” turned his attention more earnestly than 
ever to that school of composition. “The Lady of 
Lyons,” written in a fortnight, produced anonymously, 
and placed in the hands of Macready as a gift, won its 
way immediately to the position it has ever since held as 
a stock piece. The historical play of “Richelieu” was 
produced in 1839, since which time it has kept its place on 
the stage almost as securely as its predecessor. “The 
Sea Captain,” which appeared a few months afterwards, 
had but a partial success, and can scarcely be described 
as having been in any way advantaged when reproduced 
nearly thirty years subsequently under the title of “ The 
Rightful Heir.” Happily for the indomitable playwright, 
the comparatively indifferent reception accorded to the 
earlier version of that play, when it had the sub-title of 
“The Birthright,” was more than compensated, in 1840, 
by the success of his comedy of “Money.” Reverting 
to labours of love, far more congenial to his tastes, 
and, as we conceive, also far more within the scope 
of his capacities, Bulwer, in 1841, produced his 
“Night and Morning ;” and, in 1842, his romance of 
“Zanoni,” a tale at once of the Rosicrucians and the 
Revolutionists, Under the name of “ Zicci,” a shadowy 
outline of the last-mentioned work had already been 
given by him in a periodical projected by himself under 
the title of Zhe Monthly Chronicle, in the conduct 
of which he was associated with Sir David Brewster 
and Dr. Lardner. Published by the Longmans, designed 
to be an organ at once of science and literature, it 
proved only partially successful, and was eventually dis- 
continued. Almost simultaneously with the issue of 
“ Zanoni” Bulwer again endeavoured to secure to himself 
a distinctly poetic reputation by the production of “ Eva,” 
and the “Ill-omened Marriage.” His ambition here, 
however, was again unsatisfied. For his disappointment 
as a lyrist he nevertheless more than compensated him- 
self by the enlarged popularity secured to him, in 1843, 
by his historical romance of “ The Last of the Barons.” 
Before the end of the year of its publication, his name 
had been changed by reason of his mother’s death, and 





his succession to her property. Bulwer-Lytton being 
then thirty-eight, not one year had elapsed since the 
date of his majority without his having contributed 
largely to popular literature. The wear and tear 
of sheer brain-work Broke down at last, for a time, 
the vigorous but overwrought constitution. His 
eventual restoration to health, under the hydropathic 
system, was gratefully announced by him, in 1845, 
through his “Confessions of a Water-Patient.” In the 
samejyear there were collected, from the pages of “ Maga,” 
those versions by him of the “Poems and Ballads 
of Schiller,” which he had pencilled almost entirely 
in his carriage, on the high road between London and 
Knebworth. His first original success in poetry was 
achieved anonymously in 1846, through the picce- 
meal publication of his satire of “The New Timon.” 
The tragic and criminal romance of “Lucretia,” 
published in 1847, drew down such a storm of obloquy 
upon the author, that he deemed it advisable to reply 
to his censors by “A Word to the Public.” His sin was 
in having selected poisoners for the hero and heroine, 
he who in two earlier fictions had thrown a glamour 
over the fortunes, here of a murderer, there of a highway- 
man. His assailants were unjust in this—that they 
denied the inalienable right of art to deal with crime 
as well as with virtue, and while denying Bulwer that 
prerogative, charged him with having a predilection for 
themes his selection of which, on the contrary, had been 
onlyexceptional. Vindicating himself far more effectually, 
however, by his achievements than by his expostula- 
tions, the celebrator of Lucretia Dalibard appeared, in 
1848, in a purer and loftier atmosphere, as the author, 
avowedly, of the historic romance of “Harold,” and 
anonymously of the epic poem of “King Arthur.” 
Respecting the latter, we have already expressed our 
opinion in these pages at some length, when comment- 
ing upon the last re-issue of the work, as thoroughly 
revised and in parts re-written by its author. Of 
“ Harold,” it is surely remarkable that the three volumes 
were dashed off at a heat in the wonderfully rapid 
interval of a single fortnight. 

Another anonymous triumph, in some respects the 
most surprising of them all, was achieved by the publica- 
tion, in the pages of Blackwood, of the charming story 
of “The Caxtons.” Bulwer Lytton was then in his 
forty-fourth year. No one suspected the author's 
identity. The work on its own merits won popular 
admiration. Two other more elaborate fictions of the 
same series, both originally issued piecemeal through 
“Maga,” both nominally the effusions of “ Pisistratus 
Caxton,” have since appeared—one of them, “ My Novel,” 
being completed in 1851 ; the other, “ What will he do 
with it?” in 1857. Larger though the scope of each, 
however, and more ingeniously intricate though the con- 
struction, the earlier work still has for us a superior 
charm. “ Pisistratus” has not disdained to adopt the 
dramatis persone of Sterne, but the historian of “The 
Caxtons” is himself throughout, and that too at his best 
and wisest. 

Immediately after the completion of “My Novel” the 
unwearying author wrote another play and another 
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pamphlet. The pamphlet consisted of those “ Letters to 
John Bull,” which, although they ran rapidly through ten 
editions, always seem to us to have been singularly ma/- 
apropos in their appearance, coming out as they did in 
antagonism to Free Trade, just upon the very era of the 
collapse of Protection. The play was that adroitly 
contrived comédie de société, written off-hand almost as 
an amiable jeu d’ésprit, for the benefit of the once famous, 
but always abortive, Guild of Literature and Art; the 
drama of which Punch so wickedly remarked in jest that 
“Not so Bad as we Seem’ is not so good as we expected.” 
Three years after the close of the last of the three Cax- 
tonian novels, there was published in 1860, what had 
also appeared originally in “ Maga ”—the terse, resonant 
and eminently rhetorical heroic verse, in which, with the 
discriminative judgment of a dialectician, and the pas- 
sionate ardour of one who is himself an orator, he has 
sketched the great oratorical masters of “St. Ste- 
phen’s.” Vividly illustrative of the range of his genius 
and of the diversity of his powers, have been the five 
works since then published by this “many-sided ” man 
of letters. Foremost among them that “fairy tale of 
science,” called “A Strange Story,” completed in 
1862, after running its course through the weekly 
numbers of Charles Dickens’ periodical ; “ Caxtoniana,” 
finished in 1863, and then published for the first time 
collectively ; “The Lost Tales of Miletus,” recounting 
several of the most striking legendary stories of antiquity, 
in rhythmical rhymeless metres, as novel in swing and 
undulation as they were effective and appropriate ; 
“Horace,” translated with scrupulous fidelity, sometimes 
with linear accuracy ; the version here also being most 
suitably in metres at once rhymeless and rhythmical. 
Finally, an even more daring innovation in dramatic than 
those two last-mentioned works had been in poetic com- 
position—“ Walpole,” a rhymed comedy, being surely 
the most startling contribution yet offered to our national 
stage literature. 

A library of more than one hundred volumes has thus 
been produced by Lord Lytton during the forty years of 
his laborious career of authorship,'in the intervals of which 
he bas also made good his right to the titles of orator 
and statesman. During his youth, in the days when 
Almacks had not yet passed into a mere name or tra- 
dition, he occupied a recognized position as arbiter 
élegantia. As a Cabinet Minister in Lord Derby’s 
second Government, he so far justified his title to be 
regarded as an administrator that, within the brief 
compass of his two years’ tenure of office as Secre- 
tary of State, he moulded into form two gigantic 
colonies, Queensland and British Columbia. As a poet 
he had at least nobly adventured, and in two or 
three instances, nobly achieved. Numerous, however, as 
are his intellectual claims to consideration, there is one 
among them that is the Aaron’s rod and swallows them 
all. He may be called a dramatist, an orator, a states- 
man, a poet, an essayist, and whatever else you please ; 
he may himself still cling to the belief that his epic of 
King Arthur is, as he almost pathetically terms it, the 
“life of his life ;” but, to the rest of the world, and 
down to the very end of the chapter, he will remain 





intensely and essentially Bulwer the novelist. In this age, 
if not of gold, at any rate of mammon, he has in his 
character of novelist been weighed in the balance, as with 
the scales of a banker’s counter, and wo¢ found wanting. 
For a single edition of his novels and romances, for the 
privilege of issuing them during one decade in a cheap 
and popular form, he has received 20,000/. sterling. At 
the expiration of those ten years, for the renewal of the 
same right for half that interval, he has received since 
then 10,000/. additional. As novelist and as romancist 
he has during all these years held the public “ with his 
glittering eye,” and still, as one of the great writers of 
prose fictions, “hath his will” over his reader as absolutely 
as the weird tale-teller had over the wedding guest in the 
modern-antique of Coleridge. 
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THE EUPHRATES RAILWAY. 


MORNING 
Journal, 
summing up 
the events of 
the year 
1870, re- 
marked that 
it would be 
memorable 
as the exact 
date when 
England 
“began to 
| tire of Em- 
, pire.” The 
\ phrase is a 
» striking one, 
t and excited 
attention at 


rally correct. 
The people 
¢ of England, 
y could they 
be fairly 
polled on 
the subject, 
would not part with an inch of British territory. 
It would be nearer the truth to say that in the year 
1870 the practice of the two great political parties to 
leave the affairs of the Empire out of consideration, and 
to give their undivided energy to the solution, or at 
least the discussion ot domestic questions—questions, 
that is, more nearly affecting the continual struggle 
for office and power—came, so to speak, toa head. It 
is possible that they do not know the extent of the 
mischief they have wrought, for it is difficult to 
calculate. Our immense empire is at present defence- 
less. The withdrawal of the Imperial forces from the 
colonies in spite of the prayers and remonstrances of the 
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colonists themselves—in spite even of their loudly- 
expressed indignation—the deliberate snubbing admi- 
nistered on every possible occasion to colonial opinion, 
and the refusal of any one clear positive statement from 
the Government in favour of maintaining the connection 
with the mother country, have all tended to produce a 
feeling of bitterness throughout our dependencies which 
may end in the disruption of the empire, and reduce 
England to the position of a second Holland. But 
perhaps the most remarkable part of our present policy 
is this. We have refused to perform our Imperial duties, 
but we deliberately retain the whole weight of our 
Imperial responsibilities. It has been distinctly inti- 
mated to Parliament that we are still bound to defend 
any portion of the Queen’s dominions which may be 
threatened in time of war “with the whole force of the 
empire.” 
would seem that the force of folly can go no further. 
On economical grounds it is simply ruinous, for the 
expense of hurriedly transporting troops, for instance, 
to Canada, and of creating at a moment’s notice the 
establishments necessary for the support of the expedi- 
tion, would be ten times greater than maintaining those 
now existing and keeping a considerable force always 
upon the spot. Moreover the defencelessness of the 
colony will be a not improbable temptation to aggres- 
sion, whilst the fleet of transports requisite to convey 
troops to the threatened point would have to be pro- 
tected by ironclads detached at the supreme crisis from 
home defence. ° 

But whatever may be the fate of the colonies, no 
Minister dare propose the abandonment of India, and 
no Opposition—however busily engaged in the all- 
important pursuit of pigeon-shooting—dare stand by 
and see it done. Whether we hold India for the benefit 
of the people of India we will not discuss at present, but 
it is absolutely certain that we hold it for the benefit 
of the people of England. On this subject the mind 
of the nation is fixed, 

The proposition we are about to advocate for shorten- 
ing and improving our communication with India by the 
construction of a railway from Seleucia (the ancient port 
of Antioch) across Asia Minor to a point on the 
Euphrates, and. thence to. follow the course of the river 
to its mouth, ig mot a new one. Nearly forty years ago 
the Euphrates ‘was Surveyed with reference to a pro- 
posed line of steamers to Bombay vid the Persian Gulf. 
Since that time the ground for the land portion of the 


journey has been thoroughly surveyed, detailed esti- | 


mates have been carefully prepared, and the Sultan has 
granted the necessary firmin for the line to pass through 
his dominions ; and, finally, the proposition, supported 
by an array of names embracing distinguished men of 


every shade of opinion, received the open and formal | 
support of Lord Palmerston’s Government on the 22nd | 





June, 1857. One difficulty, and one difficulty only—a 
notable one, it is true—stands in the way of its accom- 
plishment. That difficulty is—money. 


The history of the proposed Euphrates Railway has | 


even already been marked by not a little of the romance 
which attaches to the very name of the English posses- 


Looking at this policy, then, as a whole, it | 


sion of India. Assuredly, if the Clives and the Welles- 
leys and the Napiers who conquered India, and the 
Lawrences and Outrams wit preserved it, are to be 
remembered whilst England remains among the nations, 
the name of Chesney should be added to the roll as that 


healthiest and most direct line of communication between 
London and Calcutta. His personal adventures in his 
first rough survey of the great river, descending it ona 
raft constructed with infinite difficulty, and subsequently 
in a country boat of osiers covered with bitumen, might 
fill a chapter. The inhabitants regarded him with the 
strongest suspicion. The staff upon whose assistance 
he might depend consisted of but five persons, and the 
dangers of the stream itself were by no means incon- 
siderable. Of late years his mantle has fallen upon Mr. 
W. P. Andrew, Chairman of the Scinde Punjaub and 
| Delhi Railway, who has been indefatigable in calling 
public attention to the subject. 

Let the reader open any ordinary map, and the saving 
in point of distance over all existing routes is seen at a 
glance. It is simply an illustration of the proposition 
that any two sides of a triangle are greater than the 
third side. We have not space to enter into details, but 
the following summary of the advantages to be gained 
by this scheme, should Government ever guarantee a 
sufficient sum to start it, will we believe be sufficient for 
our purpose :— 

1. It would save large sums in the cost of transport 
of troops and stores. 

2. It would shorten the journey to India by about a 
thousand miles (making Kurrachee the European port of 
that country). 

3. It would enable troops from England to be landed 
at Kurrachee in about fourteen days, and when the 
Indus Valley Railway system is complete, in two or 
three days more at Lahore, Peshawur, or Delhi. 

4. It would render the invasion of India infinitely 
more difficult than at present. 

5. It would relieve Persia from the predominating 
influence of Russia by giving her access to a port on the 
Mediterranean: the not inconsiderable trade of that 
country passing at present almost entirely through 
Russian territory. 

6. It would possess considerable sanitary advantages 
| over the present Red Sea passage—ensuring a more 
| continuous service in the transport of troops with a 

smaller proportion of casualties. It is impossible to 
overrate the importance of this consideration in case of a 
| sudden emergency demanding instant reinforcements from 
| England. 
Such, shortly stated, are the advantages of the Eu- 
phrates route. We have not space to enter at length 
into details, but there are a few figures which we com- 
mend to the attention of our readers. The distance 
| from London to Bombay, vid Marseilles and Egypt, is 
5555 miles; vid Brindisi, 5472. The distance from 
_ London to Kurrachee, vid Marseilles and Egypt, is 5330 
miles; vid Brindisi and Egypt, 5247 miles; and vid 
Brindisi and the Euphrates, 4444 miles. 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon these figures, they 











of a man who laboured for years to promote the quickest, — 
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speak for themselves. With reference to the position 
and prospects of Persia, we may mention that the trade 
of that country has only one Western outlet—namely, 
the Black Sea. With reference to the growing influence 
of Russia, and the steady unceasing efforts of that power 
to obtain complete control over Persia, we -have only 
to say that a line of rail from Poti, on the Black Sea, to 
Tiflis, with a view to its subsequent extension to Baku, 
on the Caspian, is being constructed at the prcsent 
moment. The intrigues—the mixture of treachery and 
force—by which the Northern Colossus has established a 
military post actually on Persian. térrifory, aided, as 
they have been, from time to:time; by the imbecility of 
Persian monarchs and the subserviency of Persian Min- 
isters in Russian pay, are little known at present, but 
the effect of these and similar workings of the art called 
Russian diplomacy has been to bring the borders of 
English and Russian territory nearer by twelve hundred 
miles than at the time of the invasion of Affghanistan. 

The great difficulty hitherto in the way of every 
Minister who has considered the present proposai—we 
allude to the financial question—is far too large for 
consideration within the limits of a single article. Eight 
and a half millions sterling for eight hundred and fifty 
miles of railway—that is what is wanted ; though we may 
mention that an alternative plan has been brought for- 
ward, of constructing the line in the first instance only 
as far as Aleppo, at a cost of one million and a half. 

Of the ancient history of the country of the Euphrates 
it is needless to speak ; it was the cradle of civilization, 
and the scene of events the remembrance of which will 
perish only with the world. But there is a circumstance 
in modern times which, apart from its intrinsic interest, 
we think illustrates the strategical value of the Euphrates 
route with great accuracy. It was by this very route 
that Napoleon proposed to invade India; amd the port 
of Seleucia, selected by engineers as the starting-point 
of the proposed railway, was chosen by him for the dis- 
embarkation of his forces, assembled (in 1811) at Toulon 
for this purpose. 

We have spoken hitherto chiefly of the military 
advantages of a better route to India, but we have not 
mentioned (it is scarcely necessary indeed that we 
should) the benefit which would accrue to our trade. 
The produce of whole provinces has been, as it were, 
locked up for centuries, and it is for English energy to 
unlock it. 

It is no answer to these facts to say that the difficul- 
ties are great. Those competent to speak on the sub- 
ject have long ago pronounced the engineering difficul- 
ties by no means insuperable, and the testimony of Sir 
William Fenwick Williams, of Kars, and many others, 
as to the practicability of obtaining local assistance may 
be held conclusive. For the slothful man there is always 
a lion in the path, and the real difficulty of the Euphrates 
route would almost seem to be English apathy and 
ignorance. Finally, we must record our conviction that 
this is essentially a Government question ; that it has 
not received a tenth of the attention it deserves, and 
that no imaginable sum guaranteed to ensure its success, 
whatever the temporary burdens it might impose, could 








outbalance the weight of security to our dominions and 
increase of our trade which its accomplishment must 
achieve. 
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TANTECOSITY. 





E have neither discovered a new word nor anew 
mental quality. The word is old, and the dis- 
position we are about to describe existed simul- 
taneously with the interjectional stage in language— 
that is, if either ever existed at all. The origin of the 
word is doubtful, and we need not concern ourselves 
with its history further than to state that Michael 
Angelo used to call the Bishop of Forli tantecose be- 
cause he was of a meddlesome disposition, the term 
meaning “many things,” and the lower form of the 
disposition being readily described. as “having a finger 
in every pie.” » But this is not the exact quality we seck 
to indicate by the term tantecosity. Busybodying is a 
term which cannot be superseded, and we have no desire 
to elbow it out of existence. Nevertheless, there is suf- 
ficient room for our old word and its new meaning, and 
we predict for it a very extensive use when once its real 
importance is recognized. Briefly, then, by tantecosity 
we mean a desire to excel in everything—a sort of 
Admirable Crichton mania. To be versatile is to 
change rapidly from one pursuit to another, or to pos- 
sess varied powers; but there is no word extant which 
exactly indicates the disposition now under considera- 
tion. Where a man devotes himself to one branch of 
study or pursuit we call him a specialist, and it would 
be convenient could we designate the desire to be so 
considered as speciosity, in which case, by means of the 
word tantecosity, we could precisely indicate any ruling 
motive in the mind of an author, or a scientific student, 
or an artist. Critics have to express themselves circuit- 
ously for want of such term; and the general public, 
ever ready to adopt words implying new shades of 
meaning, when aptly expressed, would be grateful for 
the addition. 

So much for the word itself, which is sure to be 
stigmatised as barbarous when not considered wholly 
unnecessary. We may now pass to the disposition it 
expresses. Michael Angelo’s friend was chamberlain to 
the Pope, and imagined he understood everything— 
medals, cameos, bronzes, and marbles. But he was 
hardly tantecose, according to the meaning we~ have 
attached to the word. He was a meddler, and-not a 
doer, and no man is remarkable for tantecosity unless 
he is really able to do something. Our Shakespeare 
has been called myriad-minded by the Germans, and we 
may regard him as a tantecose individual to a certain 
extent. He wrote comedies, dramas, tragedies, and 
sonnets, all of which are quite germane to the office of 
poet, but had he been also an artist, a prose writer, or a 
naturalist, he might have been more justly considered 
as an illustration of the term tantecosity. Numberless 
illustrations, however, could be found for the seeking, in 
our annals as well as in those of other countries, were 
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we anxious to make a catalogue by way of showing a 
list of prerogative instances. It may suffice, however, 
to lay down a general law, and it is this—that where 
any one pursuit makes a demand upon a distinct 
faculty of the mind, any other pursuit may be excelled 
in which depends upon the same faculty. Thus, imagi- 
nation is essential to the poet, and, all other things 
being equal, there is no reason why he may not also be 
a painter, as in many instances on record has been the 
case. But a quick sense of colour and subtlety of 
touch may be wanting, and then he would hardly excel. 
No great scientific genius is without imagination, and 
the difference between a grand hypothesis and an epic 
or dramatic poem is simply one of kinds and degrees. 
The scientist and the poet have both to discover facts, 
and both build them up into new combinations; the 
one desiring to explain their order and relation, and 
the other to exhibit their cohesion according to an 
original, but not necessarily a permanent idea. Sweden- 
borg was a compound of the two, dreaming science, 
and transfusing mental and material facts. In the 
hands of Professor Tyndall science preserves its legiti- 
mate character, and is still a species of poetry. We 
believe that he could write poems as readily as he can 
deliver beautiful lectures, though we could not say the 
same of Sir Charles Lyell or Professor Huxley, in 
whom the imagination is too consciously weighted by 
facts, and bound to them, as Prometheus to the rock. 
Take another faculty—memory. The man who has a 
huge memory may be expected to excel in almost 
anything. He may be a linguist, like Cardinal Mezzo- 
fanti; a scholar, like the Scaligers; a historian, like 
Niebuhr or Macaulay; a genuine tantecost, like Lieb- 
nitz ; or a metaphysician, like Dugald Stewart or Sir 
William Hamilton. The character of his memory, how- 
ever, will determine his power. If remembrance and 
recollection are both good, he will succeed better asa 
writer than as a thinker, and if recollection be abnormal 
he will be a mere recording machine. A man cannot 
excel in literature without memory, but if his memory 
be abnormally acute his gift will almost amount to a 
curse, cramping his judgment and dwarfing his natural 
creative power. His studies should be, as Longfellow 
says, “sunken piers ;” or, to use a more familiar illus- 
tration, his webs and gossamer lines should be woven 
from a basis he has not made, but woven of his own 
materials, so far as mental assimilation can make the 
ideas of others his own. On one occasion we expressed 
to a clever friend our anxiety to read a certain book by 
a now classic writer and philosopher. His advice was, 
“Do not, or you will be enslaved by the words ; whereas 
the ideas are now common property, and you already 
breathe them.” - 

We need not develope our general law or dwell upon 
exceptions, but it may suffice to guide us in our estimate 
of tantecosity generally. A dry, legal mind may find 
refuge in painting or mere mechanical verse-making, but 
it will never excel. Similarly, a too imaginative mind, like 
Victor Hugo's, is always ill at ease in prose, and runs into 
absurdity. A novelist may make a good playwriter, or 
may be better fitted fora metaphysician ; and a lyric 





poet may be an excellent sculptor, though he could hardly 
be a good linguist. Tantecosity is often nothing more 
serious than the mind’s own voyage of discovery. It is 
seeking its strength, and abandons one line of effort 
after another, as a mining adventurer does his lodes. It 
may never find git, because its power may be purely 
minetic and not creative, but nevertheless the pursuit is 
natural. Few men become specialists without a little 
previous tantecosity. Many clever men begin life as 
rhymesters, and perhaps end it as innocent of poetry as a 
man who could produce such a book as “Chitty on 
Contracts.” As Mrs, Browning has said, the chaffering 
sparrows imagine themselves larks in the early dawn, 
but subside into voiceless beings ere the day is spent. 
But we may add thus much, that where the poetry is 
not all echo and jingle future excellence and intelligence 
may be predicated. We believe it is Oliver Wendell 
Holmes who describes the youthful versifier as having 
“cold red hands.” The physical explanation is obvious. 
Such a youth will have a very fair physical constitution, 
and can afford to waste a little early energy in tantecosity, 
for he rarely rhymes without making other intellectual 
pretensions at the same time, that is if he be not a 
milksop or an apprentice in trade. Further, tantecosity 
is inevitable in certain pursuits. One line of investigation 
branches off into another—the physical to the mental, 
and the mental to the physical, astronomy into geology, 
natural history into half-a-dozen other studies, and even 
so narrow a study as numismatology can hardly be 
pursued without opening out all sorts of social questions. 
We thus reach a point where the desire to excel may arise 
from correlation of subjects, and it is most marked where 
this correlation is stronger in the mind of the student 
than in that of the public at large. For instance, there 
is an obvious connexion between the art of painting and 
the study»of crystallization, as seen in precious stones ; 
but when Mr. Ruskin, in his “ Dust Ethics,” puts history 
and political economy into crystal relations, he is doubly 
tantecose. That he is a master in art no one can deny, 
but that he is a master in political economy few will 
admit. 

Tantecosity, however, is to some extent healthy and 
necessary. We cannot all be specialists, and we ought 
all to be interested in the development of our powers and 
tastes. Intelligence cannot be held in one form of solution 
only, nor does it crystallize in the same shapes or under 
the same conditions. Ideal perfection is accomplished 
tantecosity. The strongest natures are frequently one- 
sided, but it would be intolerable to live with men and 
women who were literally monomaniacs. Variety is 
necessary to mental sanity, though it must be carefully 
extended, or it will exhaust the vital energy, and there 
will be no great excellence any where. The physical may 
here illustrate the mental. Over indulgence in gymnastics 
dwarfs the mind, just as over study wastes the body. 
Animals that live on comparatively unnutritious food 
resolve themselves into two factors—digestion and sex. 
There is no room for active intelligence in their lives. 
Diminish the amount of food and increase its chemical 
power, and the nervous and muscular systems are at 
once altered. These laws hold good in mental matters. 




















Every faculty has a limit of variation, and when it passes 
beyond it a species of insanity, more or less marked, 
according to the persistence of this transgression, inva- 
riably ensues. Many inventors go mad because of this 
fixed exaltation of the imagination. Mechanical pursuits 
are a great relief to close-sitting students. A lathe will 
work wonders, and many literary men are accomplished 
carvers and photographers. Tantecosity, more or less 
marked, is natural to every man of very exalted intelli- 
gence. He resents being thought a mereist of some one 
kind, and he hopes, by putting his higher intelligence 
into some other pursuit, to do more in it than an ordi- 
nary professional or specialist. But, as we have said, 
this propensity needs to be carefully watched. Up toa 
certain point change of subject-matter may amount to 
relaxation, but beyond that it may become only a newer 
and a more exhausting source of temporary weariness or 
permanent enfeeblement. We are all more or less 
angular, and any attempt to make us round is sure to fail, 
whether we make it in private or public. The chemistry 
of our minds has to be ascertained, and when we have 
discovered the relative proportions of the forces which 
constitute mind, as they enter, or seem to enter, into the 
composition of our own, we shall do well to spare our- 
selves the tortures of tantecosity, and to subside into the 
placid but not humiliating belief that where we fail others 
will succeed, and where we succeed the less fortunate will 
fail. There is the more need for this advice, as the 
philosophical culturists are disposed to resent specialism 
and to declare for the most erratic tantecosity. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 





HERE are remarkably few sacred subjects of any 
importance in this year’s exhibition. Mr. Millais’ 
“Moses” is treated rather with historical than religious 
sentiment ; and A. Elmore’s “ Judith and Holofernes” 
(No. 1120), though striking and effective, has more of 
glitter than grandeur. Judith looks a Vivien, malicious, 
mischievous, dangerous certainly, but not deadly. The 
more striking, from the paucity of kindred qualities, is 
the atmosphere of awe and sublimity in “The Summit 
of Calvary” (No. 1177), by P. R. Morris. The immense 
suggestiveness of the empty crosses is reflected in the 
half adoring, half terror-stricken face of the solitary 
watcher. Mr. Napier’s “Esther” (No. 1097) is a beau- 
tiful Eastern head, stately and gentle. Miss E. Court- 
auld’s “Memories of the first Palm Sunday: on the 
Path from Bethany to Jerusalem” (No. 574) is expres- 
sive, and the drooping figures of the women are graceful ; 
but it would be difficult to guess the object of their search 
without the descriptive line— 
“ Palms strewn in joy are gathered now with tears,” 
The same gallery contains a fine landscape by Mr. F. 
Dillon (No. 572), “ The Date Harvest: Egypt,” render- 
ing the clear bright atmosphere with great fidelity. In 
Gallery No. VI. is a curious study of old houses by Mr. 
Hemy (“The Shoreat Limehouse,” No. 435), which we may 
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calla bit of water-side London sublimated. Never before 
surely did thosetumble-down dwellings assumeso quaintly 
picturesque an aspect, or their dingy painted boards gleam 
with such blue and red. Treating his subject with some- 
thing of Dutch minuteness, Mr. Hemy has also imparted 
a continental glow to it which we fear will occasion dis- 
appointment to any pilgrim who may try to identify the 
scene of his labours. Close by we have another “ Lady 
Jane Grey,” by Mr. Folingsby (No. 445), in which Bishop 
Gardiner’s discomfiture is of so ludicrously physical a 
nature that he seems to be taking flight lest the argu- 
ments with which his ears are assailed should be followed 
by a box on them, after the fashion of Lady Jane’s own 
education. Mr. Long has here a good devotional group 
(No. 486), “ The Easter Vigil,” in which there is abund- 
ance of varied expression. The landscapes in this room 
are most of them excellent, notably Vicat Cole’s “ April 
Skies” (No. 496), and T. S. Cooper’s “Sedgy Brook” 
(No. 493). Mr. Kilburne’s “Cyril’s Wooing” (No. 502) 
is very unsatisfactory. The Princess Ida, besides being 
entirely deficient in dignity and beauty, has a sulky, 
jealous expression, from which the most sanguine lovers 
could not have assumed even “a half consent involved 
in stillness.” Are we threatened with a second apotheosis 
of ugliness and eccentricity for their own sakes, apart 
from any lesson or contrast they might enforce, “ worse 
than the first?” In this and the following room are 
several fine specimens of the uncouth and contorted 
school, pre-eminent among which are the hideous women 
assembled in Mr. Barclay’s “Thames” (No. 500) and 
“ River’s Side” (No. 536). How much vigour and accu- 
racy this artist too often throws away on the elaboration 
of ugliness may be seen in his very remarkable “ Steps 
of Ana Capri” (No. 598), where the bold, abrupt outline 
of the cliff, and the difficulty of the steep ascent, are admir- 
ably conveyed. In the sixth gallery hang three portraits, 
whose originals would feel some uneasiness if placed in 
similar contiguity. “ The Rev. Thomas Binney,” a leader 
among the Nonconformists (L. Dickinson, No. 443), 
“Pius the Ninth” (G. P. A. Healy, No. 452), and “Le Pére 
Hyacinthe” (Madame Henriette Browne, No. 477) repre- 
sent three strongly opposed currents of thought. The 
latter portrait is remarkably fine, both in subject and 
execution. “Mrs. Prioleau” (L. W. Desanges, No. 463) 
is a very lovely woman, in airily delicate silks and gauzes, 
but her complexion and hands have an unpleasant sort of 
glassy glitter, owing to the peculiar effect of evening 
light attempted. Close by is another portrait (“ W. H. 
Clabburn, Esq.,” No. 468) equally unnatural in a diffe- 
rent way. Mr, F. Sandys has dipped “ his pencil in the 
hues of lightning and eclipse,” and produced amazing 
effects of colour, such as might be appropriate were his 
sitter presiding over a pyrotechnic display. On entering 
the seventh gallery the eye is greeted by the warm 
colouring and homely cheerfulness of Mr. Johnson's 
“ Bringing Home the Bracken” (No. 516). The woman 
above whose head “ Sea Gulls” are flying (No. 520) thay 
be “a daughter ofthe gods,” inasmuch as she is “ divinely 
tall,” but she is certainly not “most divinely fair.” Equally 
repulsive in treatment and uninteresting in subject is 
Mr. W. B. Richmond’s modern antique, “ Bowl Players” 
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(No. 523). Mr. Lucy has an impressive head of 
“ Charlotte Corday” (No. 532), one of the most satisfac- 
tory historical impersonations in the Exhibition, and 
recognizable at a glance. To those who rejoice in a 
quiet scene of domestic kindliness we recommend 
“ Sisters of Charity” (No. 535), where Mr. C. B. Barber 
shows us two pretty warmly-clad girls, on the steps of a 
fine old mansion, feeding a herd of deer, emboldened 
by the bitter cold of a snowy morning to receive their 
largesse. Another snow picture (J. S. Raven, No. 543) 
shows great lightness and delicacy of handling. Bright 
in colour, and in the happy expression of the rustic group, 
is A. Hughes’ “Three Magpies” (No. 546), where a 
blushing maiden, mounted behind her lover, looks down 
with smiling consciousness on the well-omened birds. A 
companion picture, as to cheerfulness of tone and 
subject, but of more quaint simplicity in treatment, is 
No. 555 (W. Field), “The Milkmaid’s Song to 
Izaak Walton:” the unconscious earnestness of the 
girl, and the amused attention of the gentle angler 
and his friend are excellent, as is the dewy fresh- 
ness of the meadow where they are all assembled. 
“The salt of life is contrast,” so we will turn from 
these sunny rural episodes to Mr. Prinsep’s skilful em- 
bodiment of one of the stern creations of northern 
mythology. “Odin, the Northern God of War” (No. 
566), wrapt in storm-swept garments, slowly advances, 
listening to the gloomy whispers of “his ravens, thought 
and memory.” Under moody brows a sad, severe face 
both challenges and escapes examination ; something 
remote and intangible, a most appropriate air of mys- 
tery and awe, pervades the whole composition. A 
painful subject, powerfully treated, is No. 549 (H. Wil- 
liams), “The Soldier’s Last March: Granada.” Nos. 
559, 558, and 560 are fine landscapes treating the 
well-contrasted scenes of “ Mist Rising” over a Scot- 
tish loch, the bold rocks of Cornwall, and the emerald 
waters of a “ North Devon Cove.” Fantastic in attitude 
and outline are Mr. F. Leighton’s “Greek Girls picking 
up Pebbles by the Sea,” with which we suppose he un- 
bent his mind and relieved his imagination after the 
lofty and sustained effort of his startling “ Hercules 
Wrestling with Death for the Body of Alcestis” (No. 215). 
We lcok to Mr. C. W. Cope for something less conven- 
tional than No. 573; but after the characteristic scene 
he has given us from the life of the good miser who 
founded Guy's Hospital (No. 209), and the abundant 
humour of his “Night Alarm: the Advance” (No. 308), 
where an affrighted family are trooping down stairs, 
armed and excited, to quell the midnight disturbances 
of two playful kittens, we suppose we must submit in 
silence to the sentimental commonplace of the group he 
calls “Gentle and Simple.” In the water colour gal- 
lery charming landscapes abound ; too numerous, in- 
deed, and many of them too equal in merit for specific 
mention here. R. Doyle’s “ Haunted Park” (No. 629), 








has an appropriate glamour about it; and the idea of 
fairies in full court-dress is, at all events, unhackneyed. 
In the seventh gallery, Mr. Barker’s “Woman interceding 
for the Vanquished: Scene—A Poacher’s Cottage in 
the Olden Time,” seems to have turned back a leaf in 
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an old annual. Just such groups of romantic peasantry, 
with costume and surroundings possibly a little varied, 
were familiar to our childish eyes under the titles “A 
Robber’s @ave,” or “The Smuggler’s Retreat.” A 
clear, bright view of “Dinan, Brittany” (No. 1029), by 
G. C. Stanfield, Ansdell’s bold and masterly “ Gillies 
returning with Deer” (No. 1035), and T. S. Cooper's 
fine cattle, “On a Dairy Farm” (No. 1041), have the 
excellence which the artists’ names guarantee. But why 
is the precious space of the Academy walls taken up 
with such mere mediocrity as Mr. Kilburne’s “Among 
our Ancestors” (No. 1036), where an uninteresting 
mother is carrying an uninteresting child through a 
portrait gallery. Mr. Millais’ “Yes or No?” (No. 
1055), represents a handsome girl, meditating before an 
open desk; but in rather a singular attitude, if the ques- 
tion relates to the original of the photograph she holds 
behind her. Mr. Gale's “Calypso” (No. 1058), is, as we 
hegrd it remarked, such a wretched-looking person as 
to excuse the desertion of Ulysses, even had no faithful 
Penelope awaited him at Ithaca. Mr. Archer’s “Little 
Bridesmaids” (No. 1061), are too stiff in attitude, and 
too conscious of the splendour of their dresses ; but this 
we suppose was unavoidable, as they have been sent 
forward to the front of the picture to exhibit them. 
Mr Topham’s “ Home and Victory” (No. 1069), is so 
far from conveying any heroic or chivalrous sentiment 
in the central figure, whom two girls are crowning with 
flowers, that it dimly and afar off reminded us of the 
well-known “ Decadence of Italy.” Of course no Exhi- 
bition would be complete without a Dr. Johnson; and 
Mr. White shows him to us in Garrick’s Green-room 
(No. 1079), bowing courteously to a pretty actress, who 
sweeps a profound curtsey as she meets his grave but 
kindly look. Mr. Emmerson’s “ Foreign Invasion” (No. 
1087), is full of humour and observation. The good- 
tempered stolidity of the group of English poor con- 
trasts admirably with the mirth and archness of the 
dancing and playing Savoyards, whose native gaiety no 
privations can subdue. Mr. Brooks has a vigorous bit of 
stormy sea in No. 1ogi, “Caught in the Gale.” The 
girl’s figure in No. 1105, “ The Knight’s Guerdon,” is 
graceful, but the whole group does not rise above that 
average of prettiness to which Miss M. E. Edwards 
seems satisfied to attain. A very fine interior, full of 
careful and conscientious, but not over-elaborated work, 
is No. 1117, “In St. Mark’s, Venice,” one of Mr, Orchard- 
son’s most successful efforts. The hill-side hut (No. 
1119), up to which a rustic group are wearily toiling for 
“ Shelter,” through a thick undergrowth of brambles and 
weeds, is faithfully painted by Mr, J. Linnell, sen. One 
of the most graceful portraits in this year’s Exhibition 
is No. 1130, “Lady Dufferin,” by R. Buckner. The 
clear, continental atmosphere of “ Amboise-on-the- 
Loire” (No. 1137) lights up the hoary walls of its castle 
under the accomplished hand of G. C. Stanfield. In the 
group which Mr. C. Herbert calls “An Idyl” (No. 1142), 
the artist has certainly chosen the most uncomfortable 
of all imaginable positions for a lover whispering soft 
nothings into his lady's ear; stretched along the top of 
a narrow wall, his attention must really have been con- 
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Thoughtful, rugged, and earnést, as 
both in deeds and words they repeatedly proved them- 
selves, look Mr. J. A. Houston’s group of Roundhead 
soldiers (No. 1151), as they improve the hours of their 
armed bivouac by eager discourse over “A Disputed 
Text.” Mr. H. Garland’s “Border Foray” (No. 1155), 
has the proper hurry and dash about it, but is the 
reverse of original in both subject and treatment. No 
such condemnation can be passed on the picture nume- 
rically following, Mr. B. Riviere’s “Circe and the 
Friends of Ulysses.” Few artists would have attempted 
such a theme, and fewer still would have so cleverly 
handled it. The varying expression of the metamor- 
phosed swine, some angry, some appealing, whose last 
trace of humanity lingers in their astonished eyes, could 
scarcely be surpassed ; especially admirable is the re- 
proachful glare of the creature clutching Circe’s robe 
with his revengeful jaws. But Mr. Riviere must forgive 
us for saying that though he succeeds with the swine he 
fails with the enchantress. Circe, so far as we can judge 
from her youthful figure and averted face, might be any 
pretty girl, of any period, any nation. Her attitude has 
the carelessness of indifference, not of conscious power. 
There is no malicious triumph, no cunning, no witchery 
in her soft simplicity of outline and attire. No. 1161, 
“ Market Girls on a Fiord,” has all the salt-sea freshness 
and spirit to which Mr. J. C. Hook has accustomed us. 
The sea is invigorating, the girls are genuine northern 
peasant women, full of character, both national and 
individual ; fit helpmates for the same artist’s “ Salmon 
Trappers” (No. 163), and “Norwegian Haymakers” 
(No. 590)—not ladies masquerading in befitting dresses. 
Mr. Hook’s name reminds us of an exquisite bit of cri- 
ticism inspired by it during our last visit to the 
Academy. Two ladies were admiring 2 group in the 
“French plum-box” kind of prettiness, representing 
three fair and fashionable damsels “of the period,” be- 
guiling, on the shore, the long morning of a favourite 
watering-place. “Oh, how charming! What ¢ it 
called?” inquired one. “A Message from the Sea,” 
read the other from her catalogue. “Indeed! The 
sea; oh, then it must be Hook’s”—pressing eagerly 
forward—‘“of course. It is zust his style!” and the fair 
critic retired, proud of her artistic discrimination. True 
as a photograph from humble life is Mr. E. Nicol’s 
“Children’s Fairing” (No. 1162), where the sturdy, 
good-tempered, weather-beaten father is bargaining 
with a laughing fruit-woman for an orange he weighs in 
his hand ; all the accessories are most carefully finished. 
No. 1172, “ The Guide” (A. H. Tourrier), is a scene of 
great animation, in which a luckless peasant pilots a group 
of armed horsemen over a dismal swamp. “ The Betting- 
ring, A.D. 68” (No. 117 3) is a large and ambitious picture, 
treated by Mr. H. C. Selous with vigour and dramatic 
effect. The young gladiator, about to combat for his 
own freedom and that of his mother, who clings in 
anxious excitement to his arm, is the centre of an eager 
group of spectators, speculating, arguing, and even bet- 
ting on his chances of victory. The scene is revolting, 
and becomes yet more so by the introduction of women ; 














consistent with fidelity to its only too real horrors. 

Here we close our survey of the pictures at Burlingtofi 
House ; conscious that many of great merit have had fio 
detailed notice, but begging our readers to bear in mind 
that we only offer them glimpses of this vast collection ; 
comments on those works which chiefly attracted one 
visitor's attention—not therefore necessarily the best or 
the worst. We conclude these reminiscences with the 
same impression with which we commenced them. 
There is a higher average than we have seen in late years 
of good works—in landscape especially the exhibition 
is very rich—but the works great, either in purpose of 
execution, are lamentably few. The artist who is not 
only a painter but a preacher and a poet; the pictures 
which aim not merely to please and interest, but to teach, 
purify, elevate—where are they? Let us hope that the 
dawn of a nobler day may be approaching ; that so much 
good work will no longer be thrown away on trivial 
subjects ; that so much imperfect idle work will no longer 
be tolerated, because the style is fashionable or the topic 
popular ; that Art will be once more what she was when 
the old masters devoted heart and soul to her service— 
not simply the handmaid of amusement or the servant 
of profit, but the crown of some lives and the beautifiet 


of all. 
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REVIEWS. 


A Dictionary of the English Language. By Ropert Gorpow 
LatuaM, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., &c., &c., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge ; late Professor of English, University 
College, London. Founded on that of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson as edited by the Rev, H. J. Todd, M.A. With 
numerous emendations and additions. In Two Volumes. 
4to. Longmans, Green, and Co, 1866—1870. 

Only a review less governed by the exigencies of space and 
other considerations than our own, could do justice to this 
great work—great in every signification of the word, in size; 
in matter, and in treatment. It opens properly with that 
remarkable Preface by the original lexicographer which will be 
read with admiration and sympathy so long as the language 
lasts for which he did so much. In clear exposition, in manly 
deprecation of ill-considered or uncandid criticism, in graceful 
apology for short-comings, in modest disavowal of the extent 
of that pre-eminence which the world saw at once, and still 
acknowledges, it stands alone. And when finished at last 
(the years of labour allotted to it having been nearly trebled) 
who can remain unmoved by the feeling with which he says, 

“I may surely be contented without the praise of perfection, 
which, ** I could obtain, in this gloom of solitude, what would ft 
avail me? I have protracted my work till most of those whom I 
wished to please have sunk into the grave, and success and mis- 
carriage are empty sounds. I therefore dismiss it with frigid tran- 
quillity, having little to fear or hope from censure or from praise.” 


Dr. Johnson’s famous Preface is followed by his “ History 
of the English Language, from the age of A//red to that of 
Elisabeth,” —that “well of English undefiled,’ from which he 
collected examples and authorities, respecting whom he so 
admirably says,— 

“ From the authors which rose in the time of Z/izadeth, a speech 
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might be formed adequate to all the purposes of use and elegance. 
If the language of theology were extracted from Hooker and the 
translation of the Bible ; the terms of natural knowledge from 
Bacon ; the phrases of policy, war, and navigation from Raleigh ; 
the dialect of poetry and fiction from Spenser and Sidney ; and the 
diction of common life from Shakspere, few ideas would be lost to 
mankind for want of Zuglish words in which they might be 
expressed.” 

Next comes the concise and able summary, known as the 
“Continuation” of Dr. Johnson’s “History of the English 
Language,” by the Rev. H. J. Todd. To this honourable 
place it is entitled by its accurate characterization of and 
happy citations from Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, Bishop Hall, 
Owen Feltham, Sir Thomas Browne, Jeremy Taylor, Dr. H. 
More, Barrow, Pearson, Cowley, Johnson himself, and Addison. 
But our business is rather with Dr. Latham than with his 
illustrious predecessors, though we could not forbear from this 
som reference to the latter. Before turning to him, 

owever, we must give one grateful word to a fine old lexico- 
grapher, whom most makers of Biographical Dictionaries ignore, 
and to whom Dr. Johnson was less than just. We mean him 
over whose pages tradition says that the great Earl Chatham 
was in the habit of looking before delivering his brilliant 
orations,—N. Bailey. We are quite of opinion with Fonnereau, 
that, “it is remarkable that Johnson’s obligations to Bailey 
should have been so little noticed. It would surely have been 
a much more formidable task to write Bailey’s Dictionary with- 
out assistance, than Johnson’s with the assistance of Bailey’s.” 

Let no reader be deterred by what prima facie would be a 
natural dread of encountering a dry subject, dryly treated, from 
entering with Dr. Latham on the consideration of “ Accent as 
a test of Composition.” He will find therein much instructive 
suggestion, and not a little absolute amusement. Dr. Latham, 
establishing the position and claims of the true compound, 
gives a list of the words between “ Black,” adj., and “ Black- 
thorn,” 2, s., the last of its derivatives, and subsequently 
says,— 

“Such is the exposition of a principle : but the principle itself 
takes us only over the generalities of the question. The accent 
itself may change. In the list lately given, Black-guard is treated 
SP ar like Black-pudding, and placed between Black-earth 
and Black-lead, evidently because he considered that it was sounded 
black-gard. If it were so, its — ag has changed. Most of 
us say blackguard, or rather blaggard. At any rate, it stands in 
the present work in the same class with Blackbird. In placing it 
here I feel pretty certain that, in respect to the present English, I 
am right. I have never, I believe, heard it pronounced as Johnson 
appears to have pronounced it.” 

Dr. Latham shows that the change of accent, as exhibited in 
the difference of practice between the speakers of one genera- 
tion and the speakers of another, gives us but a small part of 
our complications. The division of syllables into those with 
an accent and those without one carries us but a little way. 
We have only one accented sign, If this appears, it indicates 
an accent; if not, there is no alternative but to ignore its 
existence. 

* But,” continues Dr. Latham, “that this scarcely represents the 
truth is suggested by the three accents of the Greeks, and the seven 
or eight tones of the Chinese. I am not prepared to say that these 
give true accents in the English sense of the word. 
that they indicate something, and it is not likely that one language 
should have distinctions to which something analogous should not 
be found in others. Let us, however, suppose that accents, instead 
of being pure and simple units, represent a unit capable of being 
divided into fractions ; it will follow from this that an accent may 
be only partially removed. At any rate, one syllable may approach 
the maximum amount of accentuation more closely than another. 
If so, an accented syllable between two others with a minimum of 
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accent will show'its accent more prominently than one between 
syllables more decidedly accentuated ; and a syllable between two 
syllables with an approach to an accent will show it less promi- 
nently. Accent, in shprt, is re/ative ; and by changing the parts 
around a syllable (z. e7the other syllables) its accentuate character 
may be increased or diminished. Let the reader now imagine that 
he sees the following line for the first time, and that he sees it by 
itself, knowing neither what precedes nor what follows it :— 
Ere her faithless sons betrayed her. 
How will he read it? I submit that this is an open question. | 
imagine that the author of ‘ Leonidas,’ who was also the author of 
‘Admiral Hosier’s Ghost,’ if he could have seen the line as it 
stands, and knew nothing of its antecedents or consequents, 
especially if he were fresh from singing (as he was wont to do) his 
own song, beginning— 
Heéd, oh heéd! my fatal stéry, 
f am Hésier’s injured ghést ; 
Céme to seék for fame and gléry ; 
Fér the gléry f have lést. 


would, without thinking twice about it, read— 
Ere her faithless séns betrayed her. 

And there is no reason why he should not do so. 
imagine that if Moore, also fresh after singing— 

Let Erin remémber the days of 6ld, 
had seen the line from Glover’s ballad, as given in the foregoing 
extract, in a state of isolation, he being as ignorant as by hypothesis 
we made Glover of what went before and what came after, he would 
have read it— 


But I also 


For the gléry I have lést. 


Yet each would have been wrong. Glover's verse is sounded as we 
have written it. What Moore’s is we discover when the stanza is 
given in full :— 
Let Erin remémber the days of éld, 
Ere her faithless séns betrayed her ; 
When Malachi wore the céllar of géld, 
Which he wén from the prodd invader. 


Yet the accent throughout is on g/o and faith. What then is 
changed? The accentual relation between ere her, and for the. 
In each of these pairs the first syllable is accented when compared 
with the second, but not so decidedly as not to be subordinated to 
the third.” 

Dr. Latham does not often go to such refined sources for 
illustrations of his argument,—a course sufficiently justified by 
the remark— 


“T make no excuse for the homely character of these illustrations. 
I am dealing with a common process of language, which common 
words best illustrate.” 


Accentuation being in many cases a matter of degree, com- 
plicates its application as a test of composition ; and when the 
difference in accent between the two syllables is inconsiderable, 


“It requires,” says Dr. Latham, “a good ear for language, which 
is no commoner than a good ear for music, to ascertain its nature. 
Hence there are many words between which one person can draw a 
difference whilst another can not. But the great complication of 
all arises from the natural unsteadiness of the combinations them- 
selves. Two words may be thoroughly fused into one, whilst the 
accent may notify their fusion so decidedly that anything short of 
deafness may perceive it. Yet the union may be repealed, As 
words once separated may unite, words once united may separate. 
Tedcup and tedpot are probably words concerning the accentuation 
of which there is as little doubt as there is concerning any two 
words in the language. They are not only true compounds, but 
generally admitted to be such. No one says éed-cip or ted-Pét ; 
and this because the import of the first element is transparently 
clear. There are cups and pots of many kinds, and the prefix dis- 
tinguishes this kind from others. There are cups and pots for /ea, 
and cups and pots for coffee ; so that the words fedpots and céffecpots, 
or fedcufs and céffeecups, when we look to the fot and cups, and 
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ask of what kind they are, are the result. The word that par- 
ticularizes is the word that takes the accent. But if we change the 
point of view, and look at our fots and cups as so many members 
of a class of objects connected with ¢ea or coffee, and attend to the 
fact of their being Jos or cups rather than mills, grinders, roasters, 
chests, caddies, and the like, the accentuation changes. If we are 
consciously and decidedly insisting upon the difference between a 

¢ for M. ge and a mill for coffee, especially if we contemplate the 
ikelihood of the one being confounded with the other, the stress, 
emphasis, or accent on the latter syllable becomes very decided, so 
decided, indeed, as to give céffze-pét or céffee-mill..... But the 
distinction may not be so decided as this. A very little may 
derange the equilibrium ; when it is only natural that the results of 
the juxtaposition of two words become uncertain, and that the 
rules which regulate them grow extremely complex. The one, 
however, which carries us the farthest is this: the more general the 
second element, the likelier it is to give birth to a compound. The 
more kinds there are of Jots and cups the more kinds there are of 
compounds like ¢eacup and coffeecup~, and as these become nume- 
rous their compound character becomes decided. On the other 
hand, so familiar a word as deef-steak is, as far as my own experi- 
ence goes, no true compound. It is rarely sounded beéfsteak. This 
is because sfeak is anything but a general word. There are no 
steaks of either mutton or veal, only chops and cutlets. Hence there 
is but little from which certain slices of beef need be distinguished. 
Time, however, will make them true compounds. When steaks 
from the rump and steaks from the other parts of the ox are more 
generally and definitively distinguished from one another than they 
are at present, we shall talk of riuémpsteaks and beéfsteaks. Mean- 
while, usage will fluctuate. 

“One of the results of all this unsteadiness and fluctuation the 
reader has probably anticipated. The poets use these words much 
according to the demands of the metre. In some respects this is 
important. Great poets are great authorities, and, what is more, 
authorities which are easily quoted, and which tempt to quotation ; 
so that the accent of a ee may be defended on a plea which, 
even if authority were worth much, would not be authoritative. 
Hence, whenever we find a word unusually accented in poetry, we 
should ask how the poet would have sounded it in prose. In the 
present work there are many words which the entry treats as true 
compounds, but for which some of the poetical examples give the 
accentuation of two words. I have generally (I hope always) drawn 
attention to this. In one page, for instance, the same writer, 
Byron, gives b/ue-béttle and blue-stécking in the extracts where the 
entry gives d/uébottle and dbluéstocking. Does any one, however, 
doubt how the writer pronounced these words in prose? Does any 
doubt how he sounded dcef-steak when ordering one for dinner? 
Yet, in one passage at least, he calls it beéf-steak :— 


‘I like a beéfsteak, too, as well as any.’” 


These passages from that portion of the Preface which deals 
with the entries will afford some idea of the style and method 
of the editor. To give completeness to the subject, and on 
the principle that a knowledge of the whole helps to a know- 
ledge of the parts, Dr. Latham notices the difference between 
composition and derivation. 


“Composition,” he says, “is the putting together of whole words. 
Derivation is either the union of a whole word with a part, or some 
internal modification of the word itself. The stage to which we 
have brought the words of the class which has just been under 
notice exhibits a period of uncertainty and fluctuation. This may 
last for an indefinite period, or it may pass away quickly. It often 
happens that, after a compound has been formed, one or both of its 
elements may undergo a change. This is of two kinds. Its 
meaning may change, or its form may change. Thirdly, 
either of its elements may, as a simple word, drop out of the 
language altogether. The ric in bishopric has so 8 and so 
dropped out, the result being that no question as to dishopric being 
a pair of words, instead of a true compound, can now raised. 
The only chance is that of its being taken for a derivative.” 


Of changes of form Dr. Latham says— 
“ There is no better instance than the syllable 7, in words like 
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manly and wisely. It was originally /##e, and being this, formed 
the second element in a compound. It now makes the word in 
| which it appears less like a compound than a derivative, to mistake 
it for two words being impossible. Many words in which this 
process has gone on to an extraordinary degree are among the 
most notable curiosities of philology. Drake, for instance, is from 
ente= duck and vi# = male, yet all that remains of enfe is the 
single letter d. Thus the end of two words is a single syllable.” 


On this point reference is made to Both, Brent, and several 
other entries, in which much curious information, the result of 
great learning and research, will be found. 

We cannot follow Dr. Latham through his dissertations on 
the Parts of Speech and on Derivation ; and can only glance 
at his remarks on the Extracts, Examples, or Quotations with 
which he illustrates his entries. Dr. Johnson expressed his 
regret that he could not do more justice to the authors whom 
he cited; yet, as Dr. Latham observes, he was “singularly 
fortunate” in those citations. Of his own, the present Editor 
says fairly enough— 

“T am not afraid of competition; .. . . a later writer, who has 
the authors of an additional century to choose from, has an ad- 
vantage over his predecessor which it would be affectation to 
ignore. The question, however, of examples is largely mixed up 
with that of entries. Many of the more recent quotations of the 
present work are new, because they deal with new words.” 


That Dr. Latham is a student of modern as well as of 
medizval English literature the following names of authors 
whose works are cited by him will show, viz. Macaulay, 
Southey, Milman, Gladstone, Sheridan, Sir W. Hamilton, Earl 
Stanhope (Lord Mahon), Hallam, Lord Lytton, Carlyle, Sala(!), 
the Disraelis, Buckle, Sir G. C. Lewis, Sir E. Creasy, Kemble, 
Byron, Scott, Whewell, J. S. Mill, Tennyson, Coleridge, T. 
Moore, Whately, Miss Strickland, Bain, Froude, Herbert 
Spencer, A. K. H. B.,, Cardinal Wiseman, Prof. Owen, C. Lamb, 
Huxley, Craik, G. P. R. James, Thackeray, Dickens, &c. &c. 
We are rather surprised to observe no quotation from Robert 
Browning, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Landor, or Trollope. More- 
over, as we observe that Dr. Latham often gives extracts from 
his own works in illustration of or as authority for certain words, 
we think the same compliment might have been more fre- 
quently paid to Dr. Johnson than it is. 

Of course every page is studded with excerpts from Shak- 
spere, Spenser, Bacon, Milton, Dryden, Sir M. Hale, Sir Thos. 
Browne, Pope, Arbuthnot, Swift, Locke, Wedgwood, Ben 
Jonson, and Addison. The extracts are well-chosen and, 
in the majority of cases, long enough to be read with great 
interest. We should like to inquire, by the way, on what 
authority Dr. Latham bases his ascription of “ ‘The Whole 
Duty of Man” to Dr. H. More? 

Having already exceeded the limits usually allotted to a 
review, we cannot dwell further on the many interesting features 
of Dr. Latham’s work. To pick out and descant on blemishes 
(chiefly those of omission) we have no inclination, even if we 
had room. We need therefore scarcely say much more than that 





Dr. Latham has followed worthily the gifted and indefatigable 
labourers who have preceded him ; and that a cursory inspection 
of his work will show with what untiring industry and anxious 
exactitude he has collected and collated, and to what admirable 
account he has turned the treasures of that “ additional century” 
of which he speaks. 

In conclusion, we may remark that Dr. Latham has modestly 
called his book “ A Dictionary of the English Language.” As 
Johnson’s will never cease to be our standard authority, Dr. 
Latham may rest assured that, despite many crotchets, creating 
more inconsistencies, his edition will be long regarded as ¢he 





dictionary of the English language. 
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The Beginning: Jis When and Its How. By Munco Ponton, 
... F.R.S.E, London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
Speculations as to the principle of life and origin of man 

have been the favourite occupation of deep thinkers in all 

ages. Thales, »who believed “the invariable existence,” 
causing ail the transformations of life, to be moisture, com- 
menced, 2,500 years ago, the written record, to which the 
highest genius of foremost nations in successive ages con- 
tnbuted its quota. But philosophy floundered in a bottomless 
sea ‘of speculation until science, with its rigid methods and 
basis of fact, came to its aid, and gave it stability, force, and 
defimiteness. Bacon gave to the world the science of induc- 
tive reasoning, and Descartes the almost equally valuable 
science of deductive reasoning; and modern savans have so 
enlarged’ the sphere of thought and fact by discovery and 
experiment; that philosophic speculation is no longer an 
ingenious dream, but the marshalling of mighty forces to pro- 
nounce judgment upon the weightiest matters that can engage 
human thought. An immense stimulus has been given by 
modern investigation to daring inquiries into the abstruse and 
inscrutable ; and as we have abolished most forms of persecu- 
tion, a man is not necessarily tabooed because he is either a 
positivist, a Darwinian, or a materialist. Religion, fancying 
herself attacked in some of the bolder conclusions of modern 
thought and science, has, through many of her cleverest pro- 
fessors, striven to show that there is no real difference between 
the fair deductions of science, and the accepted truths of 
inspired Christianity. But of all the efforts which have been 
made in this'direction, the work whose title heads this notice 
is the most commendable we know. Its author happily com- 
bines: the requisites for the important task he has undertaken. 

The storehouse of fact from which he draws is something 

marvellous in its immensity, variety, and interest ; whilst his 

reasoning upon the views he disputes is marked by a fairness 
and a force that leave little to be desired. 

«The work is divided into two parts. The first, which is 

the bulkiest, is devoted to an investigation of the origin and 

growth, or development, of the earth, and its varied mani- 
festations of life and force, considered from purely scientific 
stand-points. The second consists of an inquiry into the possi- 
bility of reconciling the sacred narrative of “The Beginning” 
contained in the Hebrew records with the views which science 
unfolds. The comprehensive character of the first part of the 
book may be inferred from the fact that the questions involved 
are discussed in no less than thirty-two chapters. First, the 
antiquity and early condition of matter are treated of, as exhibited 
in the earth and planetary bodies and the moon ; then we have 
six chapters, all highly interesting, devoted to the sun, in which 
the solar spots, faculz, radiation, heat, light, and energy are 
severally discussed, all the recent wonderful discoveries in the 
great orb of day being brought forward, and something like 
a reasonable theory of its nature and constitution evolved 
therefrom. Then’ comes a description of the gradual ap- 
pearance of life in its manifold forms upon the earth, in 
which organic origination, and multiplication, generation, 
development, metamorphosis, nurse-forms and _parthenoge- 
nesis, éc., are detailed. The important question, “What 
is le?” is fully gone into, and Professor Huxley's 

“Protoplasm” is considered, and attempted to be refuted. 

“ Organic derivation,” and Mr. Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” 

are the knotty and intricate subjects next descanted upon, 

and the weak points in Mr. Darwin's theories are ably 

The conclusion which our author deems. the most 
reasonable is “‘ specific creation,” the Deity creating in succes- 
sion many millions of organizers, “ immaterial beings endowed 





with indefinite extensibility and divisibility, penetrability, the 

wer of combination, and the faculty of organization.” Such, 
in general terms, is the substance of the first part of Mr. Pons 
ton’s important work ; and though from this summary it may 
seem dry andg abstruse to the reader, when he considers the 
details brought forward, the many curious, nay, marvellous 
facts, running as an under-current through deep arguments, 
he cannot but be charmed and interested, if not convinced. 
In considering the first condition of matter, Mr. Ponton 
boldly goes to the root of the question, observing that the 
only conception which appears admissible is that it “was at 
first a mere assemblage of substantial elements, each having 
definite size, definite form, and impenetrability, but having no 
relative properties whatever, each ultimate being absolutely 
indifferent to every other ultimate in the universe, ... . The 
subsisting relative properties of the ultimates of matter 
are two, repulsion and attraction. . . The ultimates 
constituting the luminiferous ether are all endowed with 
the property of repulsion, and that in a very high degree. 
The ultimates constituting the heavenly bodies are endowed 
with the property of attraction.” But, “as no motion exists 
that is not governed by determinate mathematical laws, it is 
impossible to assign to any motion a first origin other than an 
intelligent designing mind.” The origin of motion being 
thus accounted for, and the aggregation of matter into sepa- 
rate masses started, our earth became one of the globes of the 
universe, and was at first in a gaseous condition, from which 
it must have condensed somewhat suddenly into a state of 
liquidity or viscidity, acquiring an immensely high tempera- 
ture by its sudden compression. Each of the planets was 
probably, ‘‘thus separated by weight and measure, under the 
guidance of a Supreme mathematical intelligence.” It may 
be fairly inferred “that the earth’s rotation on its axis, and the 
tangential force accompanying that rotation, to which the 
earth’s figure is due, did not begin till after its condensation 
from the gaseous condition.” Then came an evolution of 
gases and vapours, followed by disruptions, and the complete 
covering of the earth with water. ‘“ That epoch was probably 
separated from the present by an immense interval.” From 
calculations made by Professor Sir W. Thomson, it is impro- 
bable that the earth “can have cooled down to its present 
temperature in less than twenty millions of years, or that the 
period when it began to cool was more remote than 400 mil- 
lions of years ago.” The earth being thus covered with water, 
voleanic disruptions followed, the land was slowly separated 
from the water, and the earlier forms of life began to appear ; 
the great internal heat of the earth, as manifested in the 
universality of tropical fossil forms, rendering it “an open 
question whether or not the temperature of the earth’s surface 
was at this period derived from the rays of the sun.” How- 
ever, “after the source of the earth’s light and heat became 
centralized in the sun, the creative processes were continued 
during many ages, in the course of which a vast succession of 
organic beings were brought into existence.” The first organic 
beings which appeared were “rhizopods, diatoms, sponges, 
and others of the more simple marine animals and plants, and 
for the most part so minute as to be discernible only under 
the microscope.” Our author next describes these wonderful 
little creatures ; and here we must commend in the highest 
terms the illustrations of them which he has furnished, and 
which enable the reader to form an excellent idea of the 
wonders of structure revealed by these minute marvels ; for, 
appended to some notes there is a series of beautifully-executed 
engravings of a large number of foraminifera, polycystina, and 
diatoms, showing exquisite elegance of form and proportion. 
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in the ocean as two thousand fathoms, and living specimens 
so found correspond exactly with those found in such myriad 
numbers in the fossil form. ‘A still more interesting tribe of 
the rhizopods are the polycystina, so called from their being 
characterised by numerous cysts.” Many of them strikingly 
resemble “porcelain vases, architectural ornaments, jewelled 
crosses, and other articles of human design.” This singular 
fact, our author considers, ‘indicates that the human mind, in 
its ideas of beauty, is only a faint reflection of the Divine mind, 
and that many efforts of human art are reproductions of de- 
signs previously existing in natural objects without the artist’s 
being at all aware of the resemblance. Similar artistic forms 
occur among the foraminifera.” 

It is impossible, with our available space, to follow Mr. 
Ponton through all the various stages of life which he de- 
scribes, and the principles involved therein, of “ apparent 
organic origination,” as manifested in floating germs, mites, 
&c. ; of “organic multiplication,” as shown in “cell division,” 
“fission,” “gemmation,” and “ zoospores.” The following 
curious fact may, however, be noted :— 


“In the ferns and horsetails, the spores produced by the perfect 
plant result from gemmation, and are of the nature of bulbs. These 
embryos become developed, not into the perfect plant, but into an 
intermediate form, called the prothallium, on which are produced 
the ciliated spermatozoids and germ-cells. These again by their 
union produce true spores, which by their germination are developed 
into the perfect plant.” 


The chapters devoted to metamorphosis contain numerous 
curious facts. Many creatures are described whose larval 
forms were at one time supposed to represent distinct 
animals, Thus, in the case of that kingly luxury, the lam- 
prey, ‘‘the rudimentary fish called the ammocetis, has been 
ascertained to be the larva.” ‘The teredo, or marine borer, is 
first a ciliated animalcule ; at the end of about thirty-six hours 
it becomes encrusted with carbonate of lime, and is changed 
into a shell; it next acquires a fleshy foot, like a long tongue, 
displays great activity, and by its organs of sense “ it is placed 
in enjoyable relation with the external world.” Ere long it 
undergoes its last metamorphosis, and becomes a veritable 
boring worm, buried deep in its subterranean burrow, only 
acquiring the power of reproduction by the change, being in 
all other respects lowered in the scale of life. Still more 
curious seem the metamorphoses of the common crab, whose 
larva, up to a late date, was regarded as a totally distinct ani- 
mal, under the name of zoe. With a hemispherical body, and 
curiously recurved horns, and jointed tail, the creature swims 
freely. It next changes into what was long regarded as a dis- 
tinct 2uimal, under the name of megalopa. The body becomes 
compressed, the horns disappear, the tail flattens, the eyes, 
which before were sessile, are now stalked, the claws have 
become developed from the thorax, locomotive organs being 
equally adapted for swimming or crawling. After the next 
change, the creature, which is still small, assumes the perfect 
form of the crab. Insect metamorphoses are next described, 
many of them seeming still more wonderful. In some cases the 
animal, as a larva, is a savage devouring creature, living wholly in 
the water, afterwards assuming the winged form, as, to all appear- 
ance, an entirely new creature. “ Nurse-forms” are a very 
curious form of reproduction, and exist both among plants and 
animals. Our author treats of them at length, as well as of 
the various forms of parasitic life; and he thus concludes, in 
discussing What is Life ? 

“From the foregoing it follows that life is a property not of the 
material ultimates, or of any assemblage of such, but of certain 





somewhats, which we have called organizers, by reason of their 
having power to organize certain material ultimates into organisms, 
These organizers, moreover, cannot be themselves material, seeing 
they possess properties inconsistent with materiality, namely pene- 
trability, and indefinite extensibility and divisibility. Besides these, 
they have peculiar powers over not only the material ultimates, but 
also the physical forces, in virtue of which they can assemble and 
dismiss the ultimates, and compel them to perform motions alto- 
gether unlike those which they would perform if left under the 
influence of the physical forces alone. Not that the organizers, in 
so far as we have experience of them, actually generate motions in 
the ultimates, or originate any physical forces whatever. They 
merely avail themselves of existing forces, and direct them 
in a peculiar manner, so as to bring the ultimates under control 
and produce all the wonderful phenomena of organic life. 

“But the properties and powers of the living immaterial organizers 
do not stophere. Itis they that are endowed with volition, emotion, 
instinct, imagination, memory, reason, consciousness, powers which 
it is idle to attribute to the material ultimates themselves. Seeing that 
we must recognise the existence of living immaterial somewhats, 
having volition, instinct, and the other properties above enumerated, 
it is reasonable to conclude that it is in these same immaterial some- 
whats, and not in any others, that the powers of organization, by 
which organisms are formed, also reside, and that it is to their 
presence that all the phenomena of life are due. Now as 
regards the evidence in favour of the existence of the organizer, it 
is precisely of the same nature as what we have for the existence of 
the organism itself, or of any material object whatever. In both 
cases the evidence is purely phenomenal. — All that is presented to 
the mind through the medium of its preceptions is a certain series 
of phenomena, and it is by an inference of the understanding de- 
duced from these that the mind draws the conclusion that there do 
exist, exterior to itself, material objects and physical forces. But 
there is also presented to the mind, through the medium of its 

receptions, a set of phenomena so diverse from the former, as to 
ead it to infer that, besides material objects and physical forces, 
there do exist other beings, differing from them in certain properties 
though resembling them in others.” 

In Mr. Ponton’s discussion of Professor Huxley's “Proto- 
plasm,” and Mr. Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” the matter seems 
fairly argued, and the author considers he is justified in 
arriving at diverse conclusions from those writers. 

In the second part of his work, Mr. Ponton considers “ the 
written record of the beginning ;” the various creative epochs, 
numbering six, into which the Hebrew record divides the time 
which has elapsed since “the beginning ;” “ duration of the 
creative epochs;” and “Divine authority of the Hebrew 
records.” It is contended that the facts of geology exhibit as 
great a degree of correspondence with the Hebrew narrative as 
it is reasonable to expect; while, if it is admitted that the 
Hebrew epochs are of undefined duration, geology may be 
prosecuted without any fear of clashing with the narrative. 
Geology, it is said, can throw light on the fifth and sixth 
epochs only, “seeing the very oldest sedimentary rocks con- 
tain marine animal remains, and cannot therefore be of earlier 
date than the fifth of the Hebrew epochs ;” and evidence is 
strong, that during thirty thousand years the present con- 
formation of the globe has been nearly preserved in its 
present aspect. In conclusion, Mr. Ponton observes :— 


“Tt ought ever to be kept in remembrance that it is impossible to 

rove the narrative to be true by merely assuming it to be divinely 
inspired, It is < ssible to establish its divine authority by 
demonstrating its truth. The whole question is one not of faith, 
but of evidence, and a reasonable probability is all that can be 
reached. If any man feels dissatisfied with the proofs of the truth 
of the Hebrew narrative, he ought not to be charged with want of 
faith for preferring the view that it is a mere human theory, For 
it must be allowed to be a serious thing to claim divine authority 
for any writing whatever, except upon evidence sufficient to satisf; 
not a superstitious and imaginative, but a reasonable, sober, an 
truth-loving mind.” 
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: Virtue . | account, illustrated by woodcuts from three of his pictures, 
re ne som eey'. ‘Lamnaes yates ane Co. one of which we eransfer to our pages. Mr. Jackson 
We are rather surprised to learn that Mr. W. L. Orchard- | jarvis continues the papers on “ A Genuine Artistic Race,” in 
son’s “ Talbot and the Countess of Auvergne ” is given at the | Which he so fully describes and criticises the condition of art 
request of numerous subscribers, who have already had a | ;, Japan. The subject is unhackneyed, and the details are 
woodcut from the same picture. It is no doubt fine in | amusing and suggestive ; but we think Mr. Jarvis must be 
colouring, and has the interest always attaching to an historical bitte th tis eave Wan ae says, in the course of a most 
subject, but it: does not engrave attractively ; the propor- | pose ten A account of a Japanese album— 
tionately enormous space of empty foreground looks | par- “The artist further violates our rules by omitting all shadows, 
ticularly cold and hard onthe steel. ‘The Children’s Offering,” | Whenever he attempts anything on our system, he loses the fasci- 
by Gabé, is exquisitely rich and soft, and has had ample justice | nation of his own. We may smile on looking out of one of his 
done to it by the engraver. The mild lustre of an Italian | brilliantly-lighted rooms into the dark night outside, to see the 
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THE CASTLE OF THE RHEINFELS, ST. GOAR. 


(From the “Art Yournal” for June.) 











evening rests on a boy and girl—as national in their expressive | blossoms on the trees as distinctly outlined and coloured as if the 
features as in their picturesque dress—who have brought a | sun shone on them. But he is no fool for all this. He knows as 
chaplet of flowers to adorn a wayside shrine. The natural | Well as any one how much of them he could see under the circum- 
grouping of the children, and the graceful accessories of broken stances, but he wants us to know that the air of that room is filled 


a ee hine ai delichtful with their fragrance. To the concert of sweet sounds he adds a 
column and twining foliage, combine to produce a delightful | concert of sweet odours, and doubles our sensuous imaginative 


picture. We confess to becoming a little tired of the Sym- | enjoyment at the expense of an unimportant material fact. This 
bolical groups of sculpture from the Albert Memorial ; and Mr. | is a duty of the artist founded on an esthetic consciousness of a far 
J. W. Foley’s “ Asia” looks at a hasty glance a novel species higher quality than any possible fidelity of literal draught- 
of land-mermaid (if we may be pardoned the hibernicism), | ”4#s/¢p.” 

terminating in a trunk instead of a tail; but the male repre- The italics are ourown. Long notices of the Royal Academy 
sentatives of Oriental races are bold and striking. Mr. | and the Belgian Pictures at the International Exhibition are 
Dafforne’s series of articles on “British Artists” this month | comprised in this number ; and the “ Illustrated Art Catalogue” 
includes Birket Foster, of whom there is a full biographical | continues an attractive feature. 
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diustrated Travels; Edited by H. W. Bares, Assistant Secre- 


tary of the Royal Geographical Society. Containing re- | 


cords of the most recent explorations made by celebrated 
travellers. Parts I. to X. London: Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin. 

Of the writing of travels—as was said of old more generally 
of the writing of books—there is no end. Love of travelling 
is a national characteristic; and the delight in féading 
its records—real or imaginary—begins with Baron’ Mun- 
chausen and Robinson Crusoe, and expands into the more 
profitable study of Bruce’s journeys into Abyssinia,’ Mungo 
Park’s travels in Africa, Speke and Grant’s source of the 
Nile researches, Du Chaillu’s gorilla acquaintances, and 
Livingstone’s tropical wanderings. Sometime ago, Mr. W. F. 
Ainsworth issued periodically a collection of illustrated travels, 
under the title of “ All Round the World,” but owing, we sup- 
pose, to want of modern material, the work came to an untimely 
end after the completion of the fourth volume. Messrs. Cas- 
sell, Petter, and Galpin’s present work is a continuance of the 
same idea ; and amore comprehensive work than theirs pro- 
mises to become it is difficult to imagine; it is in fact a 
geography of the world, written and illustrated by eye-wit- 
nesses best qualified to extend our knowledge of the local- 
ities they describe—Messrs. Cassell’s “special commissioners 
every where,” including soldiers, sailors, men of science, 
and foreign chaplains—a geography which in its generous 
scope includes no little incidental history, botany, zoology, 
and astronomy. Large in size and liberal in illustration 
as befits such a gigantic undertaking, yet not too cumbrous 
for comfortable handling, this work will be an _invalu- 
able addition to the family library. By jits aid young 
people may acquire an immense amount of’ necessary in- 
formation in the pleasantest possible way, for the pictures 
will tempt them to seek explanation in the letter-press, 
and the letter-press is so varied and interestihg that the 
attention once attracted will not easily be withdrawn. A brief 
enumeration of some contents of the parts before us will help 
our readers to a better idea of their value than any mere en- 
comium. The'first part contains the commencement of Lieut. 
Prideaux’ narrative of “A Journey through the Soudan 
and Western Abyssinia,” with reminiscences of his captivity. 
The illustrations comprise natives, male and female, in their 
respective pursuits, and an especially fine view of a group of 
mangroves, Then follows an account by Major Calhoun, of 
the “ Passage of the Great Caiion of the Colorado.” “ Notes 
on Spain” come next, with illustrative sketches—we need not 
say how full of power and expression, even when most careless 
and unstudied—by Gustave Doré. “A Bird’s-eye View of 
Madagascar ” follows, including an outline of its history, scenes 
of social life, and details of natural features. Some short 
articles of interest conclude the part. “A Visit to Paraguay 
during the War,” by T. J. Hutchinson, F.2.G.S.; and “A 
Journey in Alaska,” by Frederick Whymper, are -the new 
features of Part II. Japan, California, and Vaucouver’s Island, 
are subsequently described with equal ability; and an in- 
teresting and comprehensive series of papers, called “ Jour- 
neyings in Mesopotamia,” by Lieut. C. R. Low, commences 
in part VI. The illustrations to these articles are particularly 
well executed ; we have given one as a specimen on the pre- 
ceding page. Weare sorry to add that in his lively description 
of Arab traits and habits, Lieut. Low treats with laughing in- 
credulity the poetically-celebrated devotion of the Arab to 
his steed, who is now chiefly valued as an article of merchandise. 
We intend shortly to return to this excellent work, which 


A Sitent MEMBER. g Fourth Series. People’s Edition. 
Seconp NorIce. 


Some time ago we noticed these Sketches’ as the first attempt 
to give the public some insight into the composition and work- 
ing of the first Parliament elected by household suffrage. The 
preface informs us that the notice bestowed upon them has 
since induced the publishers to issue a “ People’s Edition.” 

The former numbers were especially remarkable for the 
severe, but by no means unjust, criticism which they contained 
upon the administration of Admiralty affairs. The Silent 
Member, judging, we presume, from the very large circulation 
obtained by his pamphlets, seems to think that the recent 
bouleversement and general jostling at Whitehall, the disappear- 
ance of Mr. Baxter, the mere mention of whose name acts 
upon our author as a red rag toa bull, the resignation of Mr. 
Childers, and the dismissal of Sir Spencer Robinson, are due 
to his exertions in the cause of Admiralty reform. No doubt 
these Sketches are popular, chiming in as they do with the 
public distrust of the ministry of all the virtues. To attribute 
Mr. Childers’ illness and Sir Spencer Robinson’s dismissal to 
the effect of the Silent Member's writings, is going a little too 
far; but the author may fairly congratulate himself on the 
recent turn of public opinion. The case of the ill-fated 
“Captain,”—sent to sea in spite of repeated warning and ex- 
postulation,—and the arbitrary dismissal of Sir Spencer Robin- 
son, attended as it was by circumstances anything but credit- 
able either to the First Lord of the Admiralty, or the First Lord 
of the Treasury,—have done as much to weaken the existing 
administration as the most ardent Conservative could desire. 
“ King Gladstone—The Prospects of Monarchy” is the title 
of about as plainspoken a piece of writing as we have seen. 
It commences by a renewal of the former censures upon Mr. 
Gladstone’s terrible love of talk. 


“* Paris is France, used to be one of the boastful maxims of 
that brilliant capital, and was an exaggeration, as maxims generally 
are; but that the House of Commons is Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Gladstone is the House of Commons, there is little room left to 
doubt. .... Mr. Gladstone’s copiousness has increased with his 
responsibility, and his love of speech-making defies all restraint.” 


The paucity of votes obtained by Mr. Taylor and Sir Charles 
Dilke in their opposition to the Princess Louise’s dowry is 
curiously explained in the present number of the “ Sketches.” 
The desire of Radical members, Radical members’ wives, and 
Radical members’ daughters to shine in court and fashionable 
circles left our three democrats high and dry in the division 
lobby. 

On this subject of the prospects of the Monarchy, we rejoice 


' that some one has been found in the ranks of that party which, 


whatever else may be its faults, cannot at any rate number 
disloyalty among them, to speak out boldly upon the subject 
of the Royal retirement. 


“The cause of the monarchy is the cause of order and good 
government. The middle classes are as mnch interested in its 
maintenance as is the Sovereign herself. The comparatively feeble 
outcry against the Princess Louise’s dowry was only the indignant 
outburst of the lowest stratum of the constituencies ; but every one 
who observes the facts and listens to the conversations of daily 
life knows that faintly-uttered mutterings and whisperings of dis- 
approbation have pervaded the whole range of society respecting 
the position during the past few years of our monarchical represen- 
tation. If the monarchy has been practically defunct Mr. 
Gladstone has not been idle. By constantly presenting himself 








meantime we heartily commend to our readers’ attention. 





1 Vide p. 501. 
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before Parliament and the country in the character of popular 
agitator, popular legislator, and popular reader, he has done muc 
to show, unconsciously, perhaps, that so long as he was at the helm 
of the State royalty might either walk, or hunt, or drive, go abroad 
Or remain at home, and England would be none the worse for it. 
Little wonder that with royal seclusion and apparent apathy on the 
one hand, and enthusiastic Radicalism legislating with economy as 
a cry and disestablishment as a policy on the other, great numbers 
in the nation have begun to think royalty a useless and costly piece 
of ceremonial lumber.” 


With reference to these caustic remarks we have but one 
observation to make. Shortly after the commencement of the 
present reign a ministerial crisis occurred on a question of 
some importance. Ministers resigned, and Sir Robert Peel 
was sent for, when suddenly there was a hitch in the arrange- 
ments. The Queen refused to part with her ladies of the 
bed-chamber and ladies in waiting. The in-coming ministers 


naturally refused to take office whilst the Sovereign (and that | 
| Short Studies on Great Subjects. 


Sovereign a lady) was surrounded at every moment of her life 


by the wives and relatives of their opponents. Lord Melbourne | 


and his friends thereupon returned to their respective offices, 
which they continued to fill for two years more, when they 
were defeated at the general election. Such was the influence 
of the Sovereign (a girl in her twentieth year) over veteran 
statesmen and great constitutional parties in 1839. In 1868 
the very coronation oath itself was disregarded. It is with 
a feeling of great sadness that Englishmen see the first, the 
most brilliant, the most historical of all their institutions, the 
one which of all others symbolises their whole national history, 
sinking before their eyes. 

A feeling much stronger than sadness accompanies the con- 


viction that no small portion of this is due to the inaction of | 


ruler in Europe. The importance of this great question of 
Monarchy versus Republic, involying far greater issues than 
any question technically under the consideration of Parliament, 
cannot be overrated. It is of course the most important 
question discussed in these pamphlets, but there is the same 
abundance of anecdote on minor topics as in earlier numbers. 


“ Rumours in the press as to probable official appointments have 
Strange results. On the 15th of March, when Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
was appointed Secretary to the Admiralty, there were letters there 
addressed as follows :—seven for Mr. Mundella, five for Mr. 
Lefevre, and three for Mr. Candlish, each being designated 
* Secretary to the Admiralty.’ Clearly Mr. Mundella ought to have 
had the place!” 


We have not space to follow the “Silent Member,” through 
his infallible recipe for Radical members hungering after 
cabinet appointments, northrough his programme of the Radical 
cabinet of 1879. 

The Conservative ‘party are vigorously reproved for not 
maintaining through thick and thin that the Government policy 
of retrenchment was a blunder falling little short of a crime. 

It was not to be expected that the “Silent Member” could 
conclude without this final flourish of his tomahawk over 
unhappy Mr. Baxter :— 


“Mr. Baxter had been quite long enough at Whitehall. He had 
mastered ‘ the curve of stability,’ and that was quite as far as his 
naval education could judiciously be carried. The atmosphere of 
the Treasury will no doubt have its customary effect. We may 
shortly expect to see Mr. Baxter shorn of part of his Batavian 
grace. This office may lead to his being bye-and-bye Chief Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests. He and Mr. Ayrton are products 
of our special epoch, who show us the rank absurdity of some of 


our parliamentary appointments.” 





That high offices—involving the care of the lives arid 
fortunes of our fleets and armies,—are filled by successive 
governments for political reasons, with men notoriously 
incompetent, 


“Ts one of the necessities of parliamentary government, and one 
of the results of the constant acquisition by the House of Commons 
of executive power. It threatens to be carried so far that, when 
we do engage in a contest in which we are unsuccessful, military 
and naval despotism may be the result.” 


We cannot altogether concur in this dismal view. The evil 
is admitted and notorious, but it is for Englishmen, quickened 
by the terrible fate which has befallen the gallant armies of our 
unhappy neighbour—a fate attributable principally to political 
jobbery in military appointments—to devise some remedy, 
severe and trenchant, but in harmony with English freedom. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FRovupe, 
M.A, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. First and 
Second Series. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
1868—1871. 

Mr. Froude’s merits as an essayist are absorbed in his repu- 
tation as an historian; and yet his essays, like his history, 
though less brilliant than Macaulay’s, are more instructive, and, 
consequently, more valuable. To ordinary readers of Macaulay 
the fascination of his style produces an effect like that of intel- 
lectual stimulants; it excites but weakens the mind which 
indulges in it too freely. But the essays of Mr. Froude have 
the qualities, and are calculated to produce the effects, of 
nutritive and wholesome drink, whether it be pure milk for the 
young or sound ale or generous wine for those of mature growth. 


a sovereign who was once by common consent the most popular | We think that few volumes of equal size have been produced 


during the last half century which contain more original and 
weighty ‘matter, conveyed in a more pure and vigorous style, 
than is comprised in these volumes. Various as are their 
subjects, and controvertible as the principles or opinions pro- 
pounded must necessarily be, no one can read them, whether 
approver or opponent, without deriving pleasure and acquiring 
knowledge which may be permanently useful. The first series 
(which has arrived at the third edition) contains lectures 
delivered at various places and articles contributed to the 
Westminster Review and Fraser's Magazine. The second series 
consists of addresses to the students at St. Andrew’s University 
and scientific societies, and articles from the Westminster 
and Fraser. We welcome them all, and rejoice that they are 
now collected and addressed to a larger audience and a more 
extensive circle of readers. 

The first series commences with a lecture on the science of 
history, in which the author combats some of Mr. Buckle’s 
theories, but with a genuine and generous appreciation of 
his genius. The three lectures on the times of Erasmus and 
Luther will well repay careful study. ‘The portraits of the two 
reformers are drawn with a masterly hand, and their differences 
of character and mind are well contrasted. Thus— 


“‘ He (Luther) had read deeply ; especially he had read that rare 
and almost unknown book, the ‘New Testament.’ He was not 
cultivated like Erasmus. Erasmus spoke the most polished Latin. 
Luther spoke and wrote his own vernacular, German. The latitudi- 
narian philosophy, the analytical acuteness, the sceptical toleration 
of Erasmus were alike strange and distasteful to him. In all things 
he longed to know the truth, to shake off and hurl from him lies and 
humbug. Superstitious he was. He believed in witches, and 
devils, and fairies—a thousand things without basis in fact, which 
Erasmus passed by with contemptuous indifference. But for things 
which were really trae—true as nothing else in this world or any 











power of passionate conviction to which the broader, feebler mind. 
of the other was for ever a stranger.” 


Again— 

“ Erasmus considered that for the vulgar a lie might be as good 
as truth, and often better. A lie ascertained to be a lie, to Luther 
was deadly poison—poison to him and poison to all who meddled 
with it. In his own genuine greatness he was too humble to draw 
insolent distinctions in his own favour, or to believe that any one 
class on earth is of more importance than another in the eyes of 
the great Maker of them all.” 


This volume contains also some admirable essays on various 
religious, theological, and biblical subjects—notably one of 
much power and interest on the Book of Job. But we pass 
on to essays of a different kind. One, which contains much 
curious information and many shrewd deductions from it, is 
entitled “The Dissolution of the Monasteries.” Another, 
entitled “ England’s Forgotten Worthies,” is full of noble 
thoughts, in which are embalmed great men’s memories. From 
the latter, which is in effect a castigating review of the publi- 
cations of the Hackluyt Society, and contains sketches of the 
great sea-captains of the reign of Elizabeth, we extract the 


following passage :— 


“So it was with all-these men. They were cut off in the flower 
of their days, and few of them laid their bones in the sepulchres of 
their fathers. They knew the service which they had chosen, and 
they did not ask the wages tor which they had not laboured. Life 
with them was no summer holiday, but a holy sacrifice offered up to 
duty, and what their Master sent was welcome. Beautiful is old 
age—beautiful as the slow-dropping mellow autumn of a rich 
glorious summer. In the old man nature has fulfilled her work ; 
she loads him with her blessings, she fills him with the fruit of a 
well-spent life, and surrounded by his children and his. children’s 
children, she rocks him softly away to a grave to which he is fol- 
lowed with blessings. God forbid we should not call it beautiful. 
It is beautiful, but not the most beautiful. There is another life, 
hard, rough, and thorny, trodden with bleeding fect and aching 
brow, the life of which the cross is the symbol, a battle which no 
pass follows this side the grave, which the grave gapes to finish 

fore the victory is won, and—strange that it should be so—this is 
the highest life of man, Look back along the great names of 
history ; there is none whose life has been other than this. The 
to whom it has been given to do the really highest work in this ate 
—whoever they are, Jew or Gentile, Pagan or Christian, warriors, 
legislators, philosophers, priests, poets, kings, slaves—one and all, 
their fate has been the same, the same bitter cup has been given 
them to drink. And so it was with the servants of England in the 
sixteenth century. Their life was a long battle, either with the 
elements or with men, and it was enough for them to fulfil their 
work and to pass away in the time when God had nothing more to 
= beroats They did not complain, and why should we complain 

or them ?’ 


Amongst the “studies” in the second series is a most 
delightful one, entitled “A Bishop of the Twelfth Century.” 
This is a sketch of the life and conduct of Hugo, Bishop of 
Lincoln in the reigns of Henry II. and Richard Coeur de Lion 
—one of those grand old Churchmen who were as good as they 
were great, and maintained with equal inflexibility the rights of 
the Church and of the people. We think this study will be as 
new as it must be interesting to a large body of readers. There 
are also two papers entitled “A Fortnight in Kerry,” being 
the author’s experiences in that part of Ireland. They are 
worth careful study, and will repay it as well by the interest of 
the narrative and the pictorial art with which it is clothed as by 
the soundness of the opinions expressed as to the cause of 
Ireland’s disaffection and the mode by which it could be 
removed. 
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other articles; on Father Newman’s “Grammar of Assent,” 
“England and her Colonies” (a subject which we hope to 
discuss fully at an early date), appended to which is an 


” 


apologue entitled “Thg Merchant and his Wife,” addressed 
to and well worthy the serious consideration of the Colonial 
Office, “‘ Education,” “ Progress,” “Scientific Method applied 
to History,” and many others, all of which prove that Mr. 
Froude is a man of enlarged mind and varied acquirements 
—one who thinks for himself and says frankly what he thinks, 
and whose “Studies,” devoted to the highest subjects, have 
the sole aim of instructing his countrymen and thereby doing 
good service to his country. 


Lives of the Tudor Princesses, including Lady Jane Gray and 
her Sisters. By AGNES STRICKLAND, Author of “ Lives of 
the Queens of England.” New Edition. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Fiction has never devised stories more melanchely than the 
memoirs comprised in this volume. Though removed by birth 
from direct succession to the throne in whose shadow they 
were born, the unfortunate daughters of the Tudor line were 
yet too near the crown to be left unmolested in domestic 
retirement. The penalties of greatness fell heavily upon 
them ; and their undeserved misfortunes illustrate the 
lines— 

“ Fatal are earthly honours, and of all 
The highest are most fatal.” 


Mary Tudor, with whom the line commences, youngest 
daughter of Henry VIL, “the fairest princess in Europe ”— 
forced in her sixteenth year to a reluctant marriage with 
the infirm King of France, nearly fifty years her senior—did, 
after an early and brief widowhood, accomplish her union 
with her reputed first love, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 
But the bridegroom’s previous matrimonial engagements had 
been so singularly complicated that Mary’s happiness in her 
second espousals was seriously overcast. Suffolk having had 
in his youth, according to genealogists, two wives and one 
betrothed spouse alive at the same time, it is not surprising 
that the legality of his marriage with the young Queen Dowager 
of France was called into question. While the point was 
disputed Mary lived in complete seclusion, but after some 
anxious years Wolsey succeeded in establishing the validity of 
her marriage. The lives of her hapless grandchildren, Jane, 
Katherine, and Mary Gray, the children of Lady Frances 
Brandon and the Marquis of Dorset, follow, and are the most 
interesting of the series. The salient points in the short career 
of the “nine days’ queen” have of course been fully described 
by every historian; but those of her sisters, being less im- 
portant to the course of history, afford newer ground for Miss 
Strickland’s researches. It is curious to trace from the blighted 
romance of Jane’s first attachment all the after misery of her 
sister Katherine. In very early youth Jane was contracted to 
the handsome Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, and when 
the ambitious schemes of her father induced him to insist on 
her marriage to Guildford Dudley, she tearfully but vainly 
pleaded this prior engagement; her intense aversion to the 
enforced union, her disregarded entreaties to be allowed still 
to live with her mother at Sheen, her unconquerable terror of 
her new relations, add immeasurably to the tragedy of her short 
life. Om the day of Lady Jane’s wedding her sister Katherine 
gave her hand to the son of the Earl of Pembroke; but 
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immediately trouble overtook her family the young bride was 
divorced, and expelled from her father-in-law’s home. Few 
situations could be imagined so desolate as that of this beauti- 
ful and accomplished girl of fifteen. Her father, her uncle, 
and her passionately loved sister had perished on the scaffold ; 
her husband repudiated her; her heartless mother had within 
a fortnight of her own widowhood married her equerry, Adrian 


MARY TUDOR, QUEEN DOWAGER OF FRANCE AND 
DUCHESS OF SUFFOLK. 


Stokes. But at this juncture Queen Mary showed more kind- 
ness of heart than we are accustomed to attribute to her; she 
took Katherine (resuming her maiden name) and her young 
sister Mary into her household as maids of honour—although 
they were staunch Pretestants, and had been named as 
Jane’s successors—and they retained their posts after the 
accession of Elizabeth. But unhappily for Katherine, an 
attachment had sprung up between her and Edward Seymour, 
the sometime affianced of her sister Jane, and in an evil hour 
they were secretly married. By the vindictive cruelty of 
Elizabeth the young couple were condemned to imprisonment 
in the Tower, from which Katherine was only released to die. 
Her mournful story is relieved by some quaint details of the 
formidable array of dogs and monkeys with which she amused 
her solitude, and the extraordinary assemblage of tattered relics 
of the grandeur of former reigns, collected to make her apart- 
ments habitable. The story of Lady Mary Gray, so tiny that 
she was accounted a dwarf, and her strange marriage to Thomas 
Keyes—the sergeant porter of the water-gate at Westminster 
Palace, a widower of gigantic stature, nearly fifty years old 

followed by the seclusion of the bride at a country house called 
The Chequers, in Buckinghamshire, and the imprisonment of 
the bridegroom in the Fleet, is told at great length ; and fol- 
lowed, in curious chronological non-sequence, by that of her 
aunt, Eleanor Brandon, who married the Earl of Cumberland, 
grandson to Henry, “the good Lord Clifford,” Wordsworth’s 
Shepherd Lord. Her daughter, Lady Margaret, afterwards 
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closes with the sad and well-known story of the hapless loves of 
“the Lady Arabella” and William Seymour. The volume 
abounds in minute details woven by Miss Strickland with 
infinite pains into interesting and valuable narrative, compiled 
chiefly from the Harleian MSS., Sir Henry Ellis’ “ Historical 
Letters,” and the treasures of the State Paper Office. It 


CHARLES BRANDON, DUKE OF SUFFOLK. 


contains very curious fac-similes (from the bosses in the Lady 
Chapel in Southwold church, Suffolk) of busts of Mary Tudor 
and her second husband, Charles Brandon (which we give 
above), where one seeks in vain the dazzling beauty for 
which the princess was renowned ; and as a frontispiece we 
have the mournful and lovely face of Katherine Gray, from an 
original portrait at Cookfield Hall, Suffolk. 


The Monks of Iona. By J. Stewart McCorry, D.D. London: 
R. Washbourne. 1871. 


An unpretending little volume entitled “Iona,” by the Duke 
of Argyle, appeared in 1870, and was briefly criticized. in the 
Illustrated Review of December 15. We mentioned the inte- 
resting character of its contents, but hinted that his Grace was 
somewhat too harsh in his estimate of Count Montalembert as 
being “an indiscriminate admirer of medizval superstitions.” 
A champion has now come to the front armed cap @ fie, and 
ready to do battle against the Duke—and, in fact, against 
Anglicans and Presbyterians indiscriminately—in the form of Dr. 
McCorry. Good Words, in whose pages “Tona” was first 
published, also meets with severe censure from the pen of the 
reverend gentleman. 

Dr. McCorry, we must admit, possesses considerable powers 
of description when he for a moment allows himself to quit 
the field of polemics, and forgets, in the interesting asso- 
ciations of Iona, the existence of heresy and schism. It was 
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the abode of St. Columba and the burial place of the ancient 
Scottish kings, where amongst them Duncan, who was murdered 
by Macbeth, finds a grave. This must ever be a place 
full of interest to the antiquary and Churchman. We 
could also endorse with him gladly the opinion of Dr. 
Johnson, which Dr. McCorry appositely quotes, “That man 
is little to be envied whose patriotism would not gain force 
upon the plains of Marathon, or whose piety would not 
grow warmer among the ruins of Iona.” Nor ought any one 
to forget that in such retreats as these, when an Egyptian 
darkness was spread around, they, like the children of Israel, 
had light in their dwellings ; for in the monastery was kindled 
the i of knowledge whose bright flame cheers us still. All 
this and much more we would gladly admit with Dr. McCorry. 
And we may say that it is ever one of our highest pleasures to 
visit ancient ruins such as Iona, or the lovely Benedictine and 
Cistercian abbeys which are found in England, and in York- 
shire in particular. And though Anglicans, we can look back 
with a little regret to those days when “Iam lucis orto 
sidere,” or “ Ales diei nuncius,” welcomed in the monk. 

The Doctor, too, notices the obligations we are under to our 
Roman Catholic ancestors for the magnificent structures which 
they geared in ages often styled rude and barbarous, in a 
passage which we quote : . 


“ Itis not true that it was the chivalrous religion of the so-called 
‘ dark ages’ which has lent the enchantment of romance to the now 
ivy-covered abbeys of Penscardine, Arbroath, Dunfermline, and 
Melrose—which summoned into existence those magnificent cathe- 
drals of Kirkwall, St. Andrews, Aberdeen, and Glasgow, not to 
speak of Salisbury, Winchester, York, and Westminster, of which 
Scotland and England are so justly proud, and which we, with 
all our boasted progress and pretentious civilization are unwilling, 
if not unable, to rival.”—P. 13. 


An instance of this inability might have been given, namely, 
that of S. Wilfred’s pro-cathedral of York, placed nearly close 
to the west front, and under the shadow of the towers of the 
noble minster. Indeed it could scarcely have been possible 
to have selected a site where the pro-cathedral could have 
shown to greater disadvantage. 

The doctor writes most dogmatically and authoritatively on 
several points, and on several occasions becomes rather per- 
sonal in his mention of Bishop Ewing and the Bishop of 
Brechin. He denies boldly the validity of the Anglican 
Church orders, baptisms, and eucharists. He quotes as the 
language of logicians, “Quod gratis assentur, gratis negatur” 
(p. 3) as an aphorism. Did he ever hear of such logical terms 
as “ petitio principii” and “ ignoratio clenchi,” and of assuming 
instead of proving a point—an error into which he certainly has 
not exceptionally fallen? The wish is father to the thought 
with a great many writers on controversial divinity. The 
author of “The Church’s Creed or the Crown’s Creed ” would, 
we think, join issue on many points stated in “The Monks of 
Iona.” But, as we have said, apart from his dogmatisms and 
personalities Dr. McCorry has produced a very interesting 
book, and one which may be made acceptable to all parties 
if its author will, in a second edition, expunge the passages to 
which we object. 


The Row in Dame Albion's Church School. By S, E. T. 
London : Houlston and Sons. 1871. 


If we may be pardoned the use of an Americanism, “ this 
little hoss has been overdriven.” We wish “S. E. T.” had 


| The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of 





the Methodists. Vol. III. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


By the Rev. L. TYERMAN, 
1871. 


(CONCLUDING ARTICLE’) 
- 


It may be a matter of interest to some readers to know 
that Wesley was not blind to the political changes of the 
times in which he lived. The first object of his life was the 
salvation of souls, but this did not prevent him from working 
for what he deemed the political welfare of his country. 
He wrote many letters to the newspapers of the day, on 
questions then agitating the public mind. Several times 
he- addressed himself to men occupying prominent posi- 
tions in the British Cabinet, pointing out various abuses that 
called for redress, and offering advice as to the best means 
of securing peace and prosperity. An extract from a letter 
to Lord North, then Prime Minister, on the subject of our 
national defences may not be inappropriate in the present 
day. 

“ But we have our militia—our valiant, disciplined militia. These 
will effectually oppose them! Give me leave, my lord, to relate a 
little circumstance, of which I was informed by a clergyman who 
knew the fact. In 1716, a large body of militia were marching 
towards Preston against the rebels. In a wood which they were 
passing by, a boy happened to discharge his fowling-piece. The 
soldiers gave up all for lost, and, by common consent, threw down 
their arms, and ran for life. So much dependence is to be placed 
on our valorous militia.” 


During the panic consequent upon the American War of 
Independence, Wesley endeavoured, both by writing and 
preaching, to strengthen the hands of the Government and 
allay the fears of the people. He published two pamphlets, 
one called a “Serious Address to the People of England, with 
regard to the State of the Nation ;” the other, “ A Compas- 
sionate Address to the People of Ireland.” ‘The object of the 
first was to tone down the excitement engendered by mob 
orators, of whom then, as now, there were far too many. 

The same subject was dilated on in the pulpit; in fact Wes- 
ley threw himself heart and soul into the cause of the Govern- 
ment, against disaffection on the one hand and mob rule on 
the other. About this time a marked change began to be mani- 
fest in the treatment that Wesley received from the dignitaries 
of the church. Bishop Lowth asked to be introduced to him 
and refused to sit above him at table ; the Bishop of London- 
derry invited him to dinner, and, like a true Christian gentleman, 
made it of the plainest description, in order to suit Wesley’s 
ascetic habits; he received the Holy Eucharist with his 
quondam enemy Bishop Lavington, and was invited to dine at 
the episcopal palace ; only one bishop on the bench deemed 
it right actively to oppose his work. The parochial cletgy, 
taking the cue from their superiors, treated him with marked 
respect, and invitations to preach in the large London churches 
flowed in so thickly that he could not possibly accept them 
all. Nor was the general public less willing to honour the man 
who had formerly been treated with the vilest abuse. At 
Tullamore, in Ireland, the commanding officer of the garrison 
ordered all his soldiers to be present when Wesley preached, 
and himself attended with the rest of the officers; at Cork, 
he preached before two companies of volunteers, at the 


| request of the men themselves ; the Mayor and Corporation 
| of Bristol invited Wesley to preach before them, and gave 


adopted some other means for discussing the essentials of High, | 


Low, and Broad Church, for his ideas are worth considering. 


ooo 


him a public dinner at the mansion house; several cities 





1 Vide page 547 ef seg. 
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admitted hie . to the privileges of a « freeman 2 + public | pro- 
cessions were got up in his honour, and his progress through 
many towns was like a triumphal march. 
son relates that at Colchester “ the people stood in a double 
line to see him as he passed through the street on his way to 
the chapel.” And so this “old man eloquent” went down to 
the grave in peace, honoured and loved by those who had been 
his bitterest enemies. Most of the friends of his youth had gone 
before him. Whitefield, the fiery, eloquent apostle of righteous- 
ness, the most powerful pulpit orator of modern times, had 
sunk to rest beneath the western skies. Vincent Perronet, the 
calm quiet student who was always ready to defend with his 
pen the doctrines that his friend preached with his mouth, 
lived to a ripe old age, and died in the calm solitude of his 
country rectory. John Fletcher, of Madeley, the seraphic 
saint, who seemed always to live beneath the calm brightness 
of his Saviour’s smile—great in the pulpit, great in the study, 
great in the arena of polemics, and greater stillin'the beautiful 
holiness of his life—was called home six years before his friend. 
Then last of all, his beloved and faithful brother, Charles 
Wesley, the sweet singer of the church, went to join the song 
of the redeemed above. It is a very extraordinary circum- 
stance that at the exact moment of Charles Wesley’s death, 
John was singing, with a congregation. in Shropshire, his 
brother’s beautiful hymn commencing 
“Come let us join our friends above,” 


and containing the following stanza ; 

“ One family we dwell in Him, 
One Church, above, beneath, 
Though now divided bythe stream, 
The narrow stream of death : 
One army of the living met, 
To His command we 
Part of His host have Seed the flood, 
And part are crossing now.” 

His last loss was doubtless a keener pang than all. A 
fortnight after the death of his brother, John Wesley was con- 
ducting a religious service at Boston,,and attempted to give 
out his brother’s hymn, “ Wrestling Jacob ; ;” but when he came 
to the lines,— ijn 

“ My company befare is gone, 
And I am left alone with thee,” 


he sank down on the seat in uncontrollable emotion, buried 
his face in his hands, and burst’ into a flood of tears. 
The crowded congregation, guessing the ‘cause of his grief, 
wept with him; and there was such an affecting scene as 
perhaps had never before been witnessed. 

If we may trust Wesley’s own account, until after the death 
of his brother “his eye had not grown dim, neither had his 
natural force abated.” Then dimmess began to creep upon 
him, and his strength began to fail. He was now nearly four- 
score and ten years of age; yet*he was still capable of tra- 
velling, his memory was the same as ever, his intellect as keen, 
his understanding as clear as it had been fifty years before. His 
last open air sermon was preached under a tree at Winchelsea 
on the 5th of October, 1790, from the words of our Saviour, 
“The kingdom of heaven is at hand. Repent ye, and believe 
the gospel.” At the beginning of the year 1791 it was evident 
to his friends that his life was fast failing, simply from the effects 
of old age. He continued, however, to preach until within seven 
days of his death. His last sermon was preached at Leather- 
head from words which he had, all through his long life, been 
earnestly striving to impress upon the minds of the people, 
“Seek ye the Lord while He may be found; call upon Him 
while He is near.” This was on the 23rd of February. 
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je following he wrote his last letter, —one of encouragement 
and advice,—to William Wilberforce, who was then entering 
upon his great anti-slavery campaign. Then he went home, 
| was carried to bed, quietly laid down his weary limbs, and 
gradually grew feebler, until five days later 
“God’s finger touched him, and he slept.” 


Wesley’s character has been fully portrayed by many able 
writers, so that there is no need for us to give our own sum- 
| mary of it. We have read most of the “ Lives” of this cele- 
| brated man,—we have examined minutely his own published 

“ Journals,” and various other works that throw light upon 
his character; and having done so, we trust impartially, we 
do not feel justified in endorsing, though we quote, Mr. 
Tyerman’s estimate. He says :— 

“Taking him altogether, Wesley isa man swi generis. He stands 
alone ; he has had no successor, no one like him went before ; no 
| contemporary was a co-equal. There was a wholeness about the 
man, such as is rarely seen. His physique, his genius, his wit, his 
penetration, his judgment, his memory, his beneficence, his religion, 
his diligence, his conversation, his courteousness, his manners, and 
his dress, made him as perfect as we ever expect man to be on this 
side Heaven.” 


This to our mind is extravagance of eulogy. 
remarkable man, and in many respects “ great, 
no means “ perfect ;” and the less said about his “ wholeness 
or consistency the better for his reputation. Incontestably 
Whitefield was greater than Wesley,—a greater preacher, 
a greater evangelizer, and a more unselfish man. Whitefield 
was no schismatic, nor did he set himself-up as an apostle—the 
founder of a sect bearing his own name rather than that of his 
Heavenly Master—as did Wesley. No doubt Whitefield lacked 
Wesley’s great forte, the power of organization—wherein lay 
the secret of the latter’s success. But we shall never induce 
Mr. Tyerman to think with us on these points, seeing that an 
article of his faith is comprised in the assertion (Vol. I. p. 3.) that 
Wesleyanism was a greater ecclesiastical movement than the 
Reformation ! Having carefully read Mr. Tyerman’s book, and 
examined all the “ fresh evidence” he has brought to light, we 
feel bound to record our conviction that Southey’s work ‘still 
remains the most impartial, as it is unquestionably the ablest 
“ Life of Wesley.” In saying this we speak from a literary 
point of view. No doubt Mr, Tyerman has to a certain ex- 
tent supplied a want, and that by the “Connexion” his book 
will be regarded as the standard life of their founder. It is 
purely Methodistic, and as such will have thousands of ad- 
mirers. ‘The task he undertook was laborious, and he has 
striven conscientiously to perform it ; but some of his sentences 
abound with incongruities of the oddest kind. His grammar is 
questionable ; and when he ventures out of the range of his 
Methodistic experiences, his information is limited. It is idle, we 
suppose, to remonstrate with Mr. Tyerman about the extra- 
ordinary prejudices which mar almost every page of his book ; 
but he must allow us to enter a protest against the unjusti- 
fiable manner in which—in the note on page 441—he insinu- 
ates that the testimony of the Rev. James Creighton must bé 
unreliable because he was a clergyman. While, therefore, we 
have read Mr. Tyerman’s volumes with great interest, and fully 
acknowledge their value, we cannot but hope that if a second 
edition is called for he will expunge many passages in no 
way essential to the understanding of Wesley’s character or 
work, and re-write others with less prejudice than they at 
present exhibit. 

It is due to Mr. Tyerman to add that the value of his 
| volumes is considerably enhanced by a copious index—such 
an one as would satisfy even the Philosopher of Chelsea. 
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Hours of Exercise in the Alps. By Joun Tynpa.t, LL.D., 
F.R.S. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1871. 
Mountaineering under such companionship as that of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall is in every sense of the word an elevating 
pleasure. Equally genial and earnest, his high accomplish- 
ments make even his recreations valuable to science, while his 
manly, unpedantic, lucid ———--——— 
style enables the un-| 
scientific reader to draw | 
near him with hope of 
enlightenment in his pro- | 
foundest researches. Here | 
we meet him on ground 
of perhaps more universal 
interest than any he could | 
have chosen. To that | 
general _holiday-land, | 
where life and nature pre- | 
sent the sharpest and | 
brightest contrasts to our | 
daily routine, all eyes’turn | 
with unfailing pleasure and 
attention. Thase who) 
have themselves visited it | 
gladly retrace in the re- | 
cords of others their own | 
remembered delight ; 
those who can only in| 
imagination escape from | 
city toils and trammels are 
thankful for the aid of | 
vigorous description and | 
graphic reminiscence. We | 
recently noticed Leslie | 
Stephen’s pleasant vo-| 
lume, so happily described 
by its title, and so exact 
a type of one mood under 
which Switzerland is dear | 
to the hearts of men; 
dear as the scene of in- 
vigorating exercise, the 
source of pure and whole- 
some pleasure, the one 
country where man stands 
face to face with nature, | 
without seeking by aid of 
commerce or agriculture 
to make her subservient ' 
to his interests and am- 
bition. Not so complete | 
a “ playground ” did Pro- 
fessor Tyndall find it. | 
“Much as I enjoy the | 
work,” he says, “I do 
not think that I could '— 
have filled my days and hours in the Alps with clambering 
alone. The climbing in many cases was the peg on 
which a thousand other ‘exercises’ were hung.” He travelled 
with the hearty enjoyment of a lover of nature, but also with 
the keen observation of a student of science. “The labour we 
delight in physics pain ;” and to Professor Tyndall his Alpine 
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tour was not less but more a holiday because it afforded him | 


fresh fields for the exercise of his most beloved pursuits. ‘The 


papers collected in this volume record the tourist experience | peaks. 
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of ten years, printed in the order of the incidents they describe, 





Di yh 
THE GORGE OF PFEFFERS 
(From Tyndall’s “‘ Hours of Exercise in the Alps.”) 





and supplemented by Mr. Vaughan Hawkins’ account of 
“the first assault ever made upon the Matterhorn,” and a 
narrative by Mr. Philip Gossett of a fatal expedition “ which 
ended in the death of # renowned and beloved guide.” Some 
| notes on phenomena of the ice world, and the properties of 
—,ice; articles having re- 
ference to British hills 
and lakes ; an account of 

a voyage to Oran, and 

other papers of kindred 

nature, complete a vo- 
lume which cannot be 

/read without instruction, 
lyet is as attractive in 

style as though it aimed 
at nothing more than 
| pleasing. As an instance 
|of the quiet poetry which 
often pervades Mr. Tyn- 
dall’s descriptions, take 
|the following brief pas- 
sage occurring in a letter 
| from Bale :— 

“T reached Bale last 
night, and now sit on the 
balcony of the ‘Three 

| Kings,’ with the Rhine 
flashing below me. It is 
silent here, but higher up, 
|in passing the props of a 
bridge, it breaks into foam; 
its compressed air-bubbles 
burst like elastic springs, 
and shake the air into so- 
norous vibrations. Thus 
the rude mechanical motion 
of the air is converted into 
music. The hammer of 
the boat-builder rings on 
his plank, the leaves of the 
poplars rustle in the breeze, 
the watch-dog’s honest bark 
is heard in the distance ; 
while from the windows of 
the houses along the banks 
gleam a series of reflected 
suns, each surrounded by 
a coloured glory. Yester- 
| day I travelled from Paris, 
and the day previous from 
London, when the trail of 

: pills a spent storm swept across 
: - the sea, and kept its anger 
> , awake. The stern of our 

J : boat went up and down, 
the distant craft were equally 
pendulous, and the usual 
results followed. One rare 
pale maiden sat right in 
the line of the spray, and bore the violence of the ocean with the 
resignation of an angel. A white arm could be seen shining through 
translucent muslin, but even against it the brine beat as if it were a 
mere sea-weed.” 

In the section called “ Alpine Sculpture” Professor Tyndall 
earnestly urges the theory that the valleys of the Alps are the 
result of erosion, being cut out by the action of ice and water ; 
rain and frost also affecting the forms of the more elevated 
In supp ort of this hypothesis he closely examines the 
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conformation of the Via Mala, remarking that in some cases 
the effect of water is chemical as well as mechanical, since 
after passing over limestone it becomes charged with carbonate 
of lime, and dissolves rock, leaving smooth polished surfaces, 
noticeable in this remarkable gorge. Other instances are 
cited, such as the moraines in the Rosegg Valley and the Val 
di Campo, the Finisteraarschlucht, and the limestone gorge in 
the Valley of the Albula. Mr. Tyndall continues— 





“ The most striking illustration of water-action upon limestone- 
rock which I have ever witnessed, is, I think, furnished by the gorge 
at Pféffers. Here the traveller passes along the side of the chasm 
mid-way between top and bottom. Whichever way he looks,— 
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the first eminences of snow which heave like waves around the bas 

of the Jungfrau. This is the region of beauty in the higher Alps,— 
beauty pure and tender,—out of which emerges the savage scenery 
of the peaks. For the healthy and the pure in heart, these higher 
snow-fields are consecrated ground. The snow-bosses were soon 
broken by chasms deep and dark, which required tortuous winding 
on our part to get round them. Having surmounted a steep slope, 
we passed to some red and rotten rocks. ... High sow eminences 
now flanked us to the left, and along the slope over which we had 
passed the séracs had shaken their frozen boulders. We tramped 
amid the knolls of the fallen avalanches towards a white wall, 
which, so far as we could see, barred further progress. To our right 
were noble chasms, blue and profound, torn into the heart of the 
névé by the slow, but resistless drag of gravity on the descending 














THE JUNGFRAU FROM INTERLAKEN. 
(From Tyndall's “Hours of Exercise in the Alps.”) 





backwards or forwards, upwards or downwards, towards the sky or 
towards the river,—he meets everywhere the irresistible and im- 
pressive evidence, that this wonderful fissure has been sawn through 
the mountain by the waters of the Tamina.” 


We give as one specimen of the engravings in this volume a 
view of the gorge in question. For the presence of these very 
admirable illustrations we learn that we have to thank Mr. 
William Longman. And with all deference to Professor Tyn- 
dall we must add that, though his word-painting is unusually 
vivid and comprehensible, the more definite outlines of the 
pencil greatly aid untravelled imaginations to realize the mar- 
vels and terrors of Alpine scenery. The second picture we 
transfer to our pages shows the snowy summit of the Jungfrau 
in the background, the ascent of which furnishes material for 
an eloquent chapter. We quote a portion :— 


“ The long uniform incline of the glacier being passed, we reached 





snows. Meanwhile the dawn had brightened into perfect day, and 
over mountains and glaciers the gold and purple light of the eastern 
heaven was liberally poured. We had already caught sight of the 
peak of the Jungfrau rising behind an eminence, and piercing for 
fifty feet or so the rosy dawn. And many another peak of stately 
altitude caught the blush, while the shaded slopes were all of a 
beautiful azure, being illuminated by the firmament above. A 
large segment of space enclosed between the Monto and Trug- 
berg was filled like a reservoir with purple light. The world, in 
fact, seemed to worship ; and the flush of elertion was on every 
mountain-head. Over the distant Italian Alps rose clouds of the 
most fantastic forms, jutting forth into the heavens like enormous 
trees, thrusting out umbrageous branches which bloomed and 
lgistened in the solar rays.” 

We have abundant evidence, in these sketches, of the 
writers warm and generous sympathies; none more con- 
clusive than the kindliness with which he always speaks of his 
guides, to one of whom, Johann Joseph Bennen, he was par- 
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ticularly attached. “He knew me well,” says the Professor, 
“and I think mutual trust has rarely been more strongly de- 
veloped between guide and traveller than between him and 
me.” Bennen belonged, says Mr. Hawkins,— 
“to a type of mountain-race having many of the simple heroic 
_— which we associate—whether justly or unjustly—with 
eutonic blood, and essentially different from the French-speak- 
ing, versatile, wily Chamouniard. . . . A perfect nature’s gentle- 
man, he is to me the most delightful of companions ; and though 
no ‘theory’ defines our reciprocal obligations as guide and em- 
ployer, I am suré that no precipice will ever engulf me so long 
as Bennen is within reach, unless he goes into it also—an event 
which seems impossible. . . . Nothing could bring him to grief but 
an avalanche.” 
These words, written in 1860, were sadly though unconsciously 
prophetic. Bennen was the “beloved guide” whose tragic 
fate, in 1864, as we have said, is the subject of Mr. Gossett’s 
contribution. The narrative is too long even to summarise 
here ; but it was an avalanche which carried away “‘ the bravest 
guide the Valais ever had and ever will have.” Bennen did 
not perish alone; “the rope,” says Mr. Gossett, ‘was in my 
opinion the cause of my poor friend’s as well as of Bennen’s 
death. . . . When we stopped in our descent two only were 
tied to the rope—Boissonet and Bennen—the very two who 
perished.” 

Our concluding extract might have been the motto to the 
book, embodying as it does the equally brave and reverent 
spirit which marks Professor Tyndall's investigations :— 

“ Matter in relation to vital phenomena has yet to be studied ; 
and the command of Canute to the waves would be wisdom 
itself compared with any attempt to sy go inquiries. Let the 
tide rise, and let knowledge advance ; the limits of the one are 
not more rigidly fixed than those of the other ; and no worse in- 
fidelity could seize upon the mind than the belief that a man’s 
earnest search after truth should culminate in his ‘ perdition.’” 


Rarely has so much interest and information been con- 
densed into one portable volume as in this. All who have 
visited the Alps will gladly compare notes with so distin- 
guished a fellow-traveller ;.while those about to visit them 
will find many practical suggestions for their guidance, in ad- 
dition to the enhanced pleasure of approaching a strange land 
prepared not only to appreciate its external beauties, but to 
take intelligent note of its occult characteristics. 


Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith. By his. daughter, Lapy 
Ho.LianD. With a Selection from his Letters edited by 
- Mrs. Austin. New Edition. London: Longmans, 
Green, Reader, and Dyer. 
(Seconp Notice.) 

In closing our notice of Lady Holland’s excellent life of 
Sydney Smith, we promised to return to the volume for some 
passages from his letters ; these have been issued under equally 
judicious and appreciative supervision, Mrs, Sydney Smith 
placed her husband’s correspondence in the hands of his valued 
and gifted friend, Mrs. Austin, with a view to its preparation for 
the press ; Mrs. Smith did not live to see her trust fulfilled, 
but she left it in safe keeping. The editor’s preface says :— 


“Tt is not pretended that the following letters are of equal merit 
and importance. They are, on the contrary, very unequal. The 
great object I had in view in their selection was to present a true 
and complete picture of the writer under his various aspects... . . 
The letters are intended as illustrations of a thoroughly genuine, 
unaffected, and many-sided character ; and they bear the impress 
of the peculiar mood of the writer’s mind, the peculiar circumstances 


1 Vide antea, p. 282. 
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by which he was surrounded, or the peculiar character and position 
of the person ® whom they are addressed.” 


This, proceeds Mrs. Austin, was the view also taken 
by his widow. Sydney Smith was most fortunate in his 
domestic relations. Wife, daughter, son-in-law, friend—those 
of the loving circle he left behind who contributed to this record 
of his worth—have, both by their affectionate zeal and the 
discretion which tempered it, at the same time unconsciously 
established their own claims on our admiration. We learn that 
we are indebted to Mrs. Smith’s devotion to her husband's 
memory for the publication of his letters. Mrs. Austin says :— 

“To me the following selection will always appear her work. 
But for her entire confidence in the claims of him she had loved and 
revered through life—a confidence which no discouragements could 
shake—this volume would probably never have existed. It was she 
who collected, transcribed, and arranged the mass of letters out of 
which I had to choose, and who never could be brought to believe 
that the public would be indifferent (as many thought) to such a 
life, or unimproved by such an example. If I have anything to 
congratulate myself upon, it is that I never for a moment doubted 
she was right.” 

After her great loss, it was the sole remaining hope and ob- 
ject of Mrs. Smith’s life that her husband should be known as 
she knew him. He had to a great Atent outlived party 
rancour; and the calumnies with which selfishness, sloth, 
and prejudice avenge themselves on the champions of progress 
fell pointless and harmless when they touched his bright 
armour of courage and rectitude. But while the intimate 
domestic circle who came close enough to understand him 
thoroughly merged their admiration of the genius in their love 
for the man, the very brilliance of his powers obscured the 
deeper lustre of his character to the many who judged , him 
only by his writings. Shortly before her death, Mrs. Smith 
wrote :— 

“Much more that is excellent of my dear husband is deserving 
of notice than is derivable from his ‘ Works ;’ yet who will record 
it? Of his great talents he has himself taken care ; of these no 
one doubts. Of the far more admirable qualities of his mind and 
heart the world knows nothing.” ; 


To those who urged that she should herself: undertake the 
task Mrs. Smith made this modest and wise reply :— 


“T have arranged his letters by the years and months, so that he 
indirectly tells the incidents of his life. But now comes my own 
incapacity. I think every word he ever wrote so precious that my 
better judgment is blinded, and I should not be able to erase a line 
ora thought. Here I greatly want one on whose just perception, 
on whose right feelings of affectionate regard, not only for him but 
for his fame, I can implicitly rely.” 


Such an one she believed she found in Mrs. Austin; and 
few who read the published correspondence will be disposed 
to question her choice. A noticeable trait in these letters is 
Sydney Smith’s appreciation of all varieties of character and 
attainment among his contemporaries. In 1801, he writes to 
Francis J effrey— 

“ Nothing has pleased me more in London than the conversation 
of Mackintosh. I never saw so theoretical a head which contained 
so much practical understanding. He has lived much among 
various men, with great observation, and has always tried his 
profound moral speculations by the experience of life. He has not 





| lence. 


contracted in the world a lazy contempt for theorists, nor in the 
| closet a peevish impatience of that grossness and corruptibility o! 

mankind which are ever marring the schemes of secluded benevo- 
He does not wish for the dest in politics or morals, but for 

the best which can be attained, and what that is he seems to know 
| well. Now what / object to Sc.otch philosophers in general is that 
| they reason upon man as they would upon a divinity ; they pursue 
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truth withoot | caring if it be wie truth. A philosopher 
that descends to the present state of things is debased in their 
estimation.” 

Here is a contrasting picture; remembering Campbell's 
nervous anxiety about his pecuniary affairs it presents him in 
an admirable light. We quote from a letter to Lady Holland, 
(wife of Henry Richard Vassall Fox, Lord Holland of Foxley. 
Sydney Smith’s daughter and biographer married Sir Henry 
Holland, the physician). There can be little doubt, from a sub- 
sequent passage, that the generous “ friend” was Lady Holland 
herself. 

“T told the little poet, after the proper softenings of wine, dinner, 
flattery, repeating his verses, etc., etc., that a friend of mine wished 
to lend hira some money, and I begged him to take it. The poet 
said that he had a very sacred and serious notion of the duties of 
independence, that he thought he had no right to be burdensome 
to others from the mere apprehension of evil, and that he was in no 
immediate want. If it was necessary he would ask me hereafter 
for the money without scruple ; and that the knowing he had such 
resources in reserve was a great comfort tohim. This was very 
sensible, and very honourable to him; nor had he the slightest 
feeling of affront on the subject, but, on the contrary, of great 
gratitude to his benefactor, whose name I did not mention, as 
the money was not received. .... I had a great deal of conversa- 
tion with him, and he is a much more sensible man than I hal any 
idea of.” 

Like Thomas Moore, Sydney Smith has nothing but cordial 
praise to place on record of Rogers; his reputed jll-nature 
and insinuated avarice are strongly contradicted by such a 
passage as this, also addressed to Lady Holland: 

“T think you very fortunate in having Rogers at Rome. Show 
me a more kind and friendly man; secondly, one from good man- 
ners, knowledge, fun, taste, and observation, more agreeable ; 
thirdly, a man of more strict political integrity, and of better 
character in private life. 
foreign parts whom I should wish to blunder upon, it should 
be Rogers.” 

Sydney Smith held the clue to thoroughly Pingee letter- 
writing when he said to Francis Jeffery— 

“T shall never apologize to you for egotism; I think very few 
men writing to their friends have enough of it. If Horner were to 
break fifteen of his ribs, or marry, or resolve to settle in America, 
he would never mention it to his friends ; but would write with the 
most sincere kindness from Kentucky, to inquire for your welfare, 
leaving you to marvel as you chose at the postmark, and to specu- 
late whether it was Kentucky or Kensington... .. I am truly 
glad to read of your pleasure from your little girl and your chateau. 
The haunts of happiness are varied, and rather unaccountable ; 
but I have more often seen her among little children, and home- 
firesides, and in country houses than anywhere else.” 

This home happiness Sydney Smith himself enjoyed to the 
fullest extent. Those among his fashionable friends who had 
found his companionship add the keenest zest to their social 
and intellectual pleasures, could hardly realize the cloudless 
contentment which he experienced in his country seclusion. 
On this topic he writes to the same correspondent— 

“Instead of being unamused by trifles, I am, as I well knew 
I should be, amused by them a great deal too much. I feel an 
ungovernable interest about my horses, or my pigs, or my plants. 
I am forced, and always was forced, to task myself up into an 
interest for any higher object.” 





And in the same strain to Lady Holland— 


“T hear you laugh at me for being happy in the country, and 
upon this I have a ‘few words to ON: ke I am not leading pre- 
cisely the life I should choose, but that which (all things considered, 
as well as I could consider them) appeared to me to be the most 
eligible. I am resolved therefore to like it, and to reconcile myself 
to it, which is more manly than to feign myself above it, and to 


If I were to choose any Englishman in | 





send up conaplaints by the post of being thrown away, and being 
desolate, and such like trash... .. If, with a pleasant wife, three 
children, 42 good house and farm, many books, and many friends 
who wish me well, I cannot be happy, I am a very silly, foolish 
fellow ; what becomes of me is of very little consequence.” 


He mercilessly ridiculed those amongst his friends who 
had a less practical acquaintance with rural pursuits than his 
own, and chronicled their shortcomings in strains of the 
gravest nonsense. ‘To Mrs. Meynell he writes :— 

“Let me beg of you to take more care of those beautiful gera- 
niums, and not let the pigs in upon them. Geranium-fed bacon is 
of a beautiful colour ; but it takes so many plants to fatten one pig, 
that such a system can never answer. I cannot conceive who put 
it into your head.” 


And to the Countess Grey— 

“TI continue to be delighted with the country. My parsonage 
will be perfection. The only visitor I have had here is Mr. Jeffrey. 

... He wanted to persuade me that myrtles grew out of doors in 
Scotland, as here. Upon cross-examination it turned out that they 
were prickly, and that many had been destroyed by the family 
donkey.” 

Horace Walpole’s “ Beautiful Miss Berrys” were more 
gently laughed at when they exchanged Curzon street for Rich- 
mond. 

“The general rumour of the times is that you are tired to death 
of the country, and that nothing will ever induce you to try it again ; 
that you bought a rake, and attempted to rake the flower-beds, and 
did it so badly that you pulled up all the flowers. ‘It is impossible, 
as they say also, to get into the Lindsay the smallest acquaintance 
with the vegetable world ; and that, if it were not for the interference 
of friends, she would order the roses to be boiled for dinner, and 
gather a cauliflower as a nosegay.” 


Mrs. Austin has judiciously refrained from giving letters of 
purely domestic interest, but many pleasant pictures of home 
life and tender or humorous allusions to wife and children 
blend as naturally with topics of more general interest as 
Sydney Smith’s rural pleasures did with his intellectual 
pursuits. The child of whom the following story is told 
became a Westminster scholar of great ability, but was lost to 
his family at the early age of twenty-four. The epitaph over 
his grave in Kensal Green, where father and son now lie side 
by side, records that “his death was the first sorrow he ever 
occasioned his parents.” The letter from which we quote is 
addressed to Sydney Smith’s brother Robert :— 

“1 cannot help detailing to you a remark of Douglas’s, which in 
Scotland would be heard as of high metaphysical promise. Emily 
was asking why one flower was blue, and another pink, and another 
yellow. ‘Why, in short,’ said Douglas, ‘it is their mature; and 
when we say that what do we mean? It is only another word for 
mystery; it only means that we know nothing at all about the 
matter’ This observation, from a child eight years old, is not 
common.” 

It is difficult to detach instances of Sydney Smith’s unforced 
and abundant humour without their suffering by isolation from 
the letters in which they occur. But this is irresistible :— 

“ Dear Mrs. Grote,—You have not mentioned a subject which 
would give me more your health. Your 
neighbours, the —,had been staying here. They talked of 
you eulos rically, in which I cordially joined ; but when they came to 
details, | found they principally admired you for a recipe for brown 
bread, which is made by a baker near them according to your 
rules. I beg this recipe ; and offer you in return a mode of curing 
hams. Whata charming and sentimental commerce !” 








To Lady Holland he writes :— 
“TI take the liberty to send you two brace of 
because killed by a Scotch metaphysician ;\ in other 
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and better 
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language, they are mere ideas, shot by other ideas, out of a pure 
intellectual notion called a gun. I found a great number of philo- 
sophers in Edinburgh, in a high state of obscurity and metaphysics. 
Dugald Stewart is extremely alarmed by the repeated assurances I 
made that he was the author of ‘ Plymley’s Letters,’ or generally 
considered so to be.” 


To a lady who consulted him respecting the education of 
her young daughters, Sydney Smith replied by suggestions well 
worth consideration from those who are bringing into daily 
prominence the “rights and duties” of women :— 

“ Pleasure and consolation through life may be derived from a 
judicious religious education ; a mistaken zeal may embitter the 
future days of a child with superstition, melancholy, and terror... . 
God has made us with strong passions and little wisdom. To 
inspire the notion that infallible vengeance will be the consequence 
of every little deviation from our duty is to encourage melancholy 
and despair. . . ... Check, as you value their future comfort, every 
appearance of this in your daughters ; dispel that prophetic gloom 
which dives into futurity to extract sorrow from days and years 
to come, and which considers its own unhappy visions as the 
decrees of Providence.” 


Active attention to the necessities of the poor, a fair pro- 
portion of amusement and society, accomplishments duly sub- 
ordinated to serious studies, are next recommended. He 
adds :—“ You mean to give your girls a taste for reading. 
Nothing else can so well enable them to pass their lives with 
dignity, with innocence, and with interest.” He then enume- 
rates some French divines and dramatists suitable for their 
use, and continues :—‘ Supposing they wish to read French 
history, always take care to make geography and chronology 
go hand in hand with history, without which it is nothing but 
a confused jumble of places and events.” History and poetry 
he strongly recommends ; but the progressive female student 
of the present day will look somewhat scornfully on “com- 
pound division” as her arithmetical terminus, and “the ¢e- 
ments of geography and astronomy.” It is clear that Sydney 
Smith did not desire to see “ prudes for proctors, dowagers for 
deans,” or “sweet girl-graduates with their golden hair ;” but 
sensible, intelligent, womanly women, sympathising with, not 
emulating, the pursuits of men. ‘“ When these first difficulties 
are got over,” he proceeds, “ put them boldly on the Greek and 
Roman history in the mornings, and poetry or dedles lettres— 
English or French—in the afternoons. Remark to them, en- 
courage them to make their remarks to you ; applaud, blame, 
use every little pious artifice in your power to give them that 
sure, best, and happiest of all worldly attainments, a taste for 
literary improvement.” 

We have endeavoured to show as fully as possible the 
variety of subjects treated in these letters, and the happy 
spirit—earnest, unaffected, genial—which animates them all; 
they worthily supplement his life, and we cannot better 
summarize their value than by adopting, as a final quotation, 
these words of his widow :— 

“Such mixed materials cannot come up to the magnitude of his 
deserts ; yet if it be the ov/y thing that remains to his survivors to 
do, that the memory of so much that was admirable and affectionate 
in private life, as well as great and noble in the wider range of 
human interests (which he ever strenuously advocated), may not 

rish, it is surely expedient that it should be done. It is only 
in the fulness and freshness of familiar correspondence that are 
illustrated the genuine feelings and character.” 


Eucharis. A Poem. By F. Reorarp Sratuam (Francis 
Reynolds), Author of “Alice Rushton, and other Poems,” 
“Glaphyra, and other Poems.” London: Longman, 
Green, and Co. 1871. 

It was George Henry Lewes, if we recollect right, who 
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recommended the unsparing use of the critic’s knife as the 
only check upon the flood of literary trash which seems to be 
overwhelming us. The objection made at the time, that upon 
the sort of mind which regales itself with weak three-volume 
novels and indifferent poetry, criticism—even if read—would 
produce no effect, does not absolve those who are in a 
position to criticise from their obvious duty. If they can do 
nothing else they can” at least put the public on their guard. 
Eucharis Johnstone is the heroine, and Leonard Arlington 
the hero of this poem ; but instead of getting married in the 
orthodox fashion, these romantic souls—whose correspondence 
is given in full, in a series of unintelligible epistles—resolve, 
for some reason which we are utterly unable even to guess at, 
to omit the ceremony usual on such occasions ; sending out 
wedding-cards to their acquaintance nevertheless. There are 
other characters in the tale who— 


“ Pour their notes sublime 
In mangled prose, nor e’en aspire to rhyme.” 


But as they—like the hero and heroine—are unintelligible, 
they need no particular notice. In the preface the author 
informs us that representations have been made to him that 
the poem is open to grave misconstructions, to guard against 
which he thinks it necessary to state that “ whatever object he 
may have had in view, he certainly did not write this poem 
with the idea of advocating indiscriminate abolition of all 
forms of marriage.” Unhappily the abolition of the marriage 
ceremony is the one idea which, not without considerable 
difficulty, we have extracted from the work. It is not likely, 
however, that any startling social revolution will be effected 
by such poetry as this. We give the first few lines as a 
specimen of a poem which, besides being utterly silly, con- 
trives, in the course of little more than a hundred pages, to 
be profane and immoral into the bargain :— 


“Two Neapolitans ’scaped,’ to wit myself 
And Johnnie Hirst; maybe you ask from what ? 
O Stephano! from that most dreary scene, 
Whether most drear in being countified 
Or countrified, I cannot clearly say ; 

Each word involves a horror—countified 

The synonym for stupid ; countrified, 

For some unwritten adjective that tells 

Of dancing fit to make Terpsichore 

Tie up her feet for ever in disgust 

In cocoa matting ; this have we escaped— 
The noun that lends to these twain adjectives 
The utmost gloom of darkness,—ev’n a ball.” 


Sensation Novels, Condensed by Bret Harte. London: J. C. 
Hotten. 1871. 

This is certainly one of the drollest books we have ever seen, 
and entitles Mr. Bret Harte to avery high place among the writers 
of parody. There is, of course, a close resemblance between 
this little work and Thackeray’s “ Novels by Eminent Hands,” 
but there is also a very characteristic difference in the method 
of treatment employed by the two authors. Both, for instance, 
parody the styles of Charles Lever and Lord Lytton, and the 
Munchausen element which pervades the former’s narratives is 
admirably imitated by both the Englishman and the American ; 
but in dealing with Lord Lytton, the broad fun of Bret Harte 
is far inferior to the finished raillery of the contributor to 
Punch. Ut must, however, be borne in mind that Mr. Harte 
condenses a three volume novel into two dozen pages, and 
therefore has wittingly sacrificed delicate finish to broad effect. 
It seems to us that he is most felicitous in hitting off the true 
sensation novel, and we wish that space permitted us to give a 
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few extracts from the parodies of Jane Eyre, and the joint 
production of Miss Braddon and Mrs. Henry Wood. In their 
way they are perfect, and we defy any one to read them 
without a smile. There was a sort of grim humour about “ That 
Heathen Chinee,” which was essentially American. In the 
present work Mr. Harte’s drollery has nothing local about it ; 
it will raise a general laugh. 
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thorns prick the fingers of all the good unreasonable people 
who mismanage and misunderstand her. ‘“ The lesson of life 
was a hard lesson to her. She would not learn—she revolted 
against the wholesome doctrine. And while she was crying 
out that she would not learn, and turning away, and railing 
and complaining against her fate—days, hours, fate went on 
its course,” and brought her ultimately the happiness on which 





7, 


OUT IN THE GARDEN. 


| (From Miss Thackeray's “‘ Story of Elizabeth.”) 





Illustrated edition. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

We are told in its opening sentence that “this is the story 
of a foolish woman who through her own folly learnt wisdom 
at last ;’ but we are left to discover for ourselves with what 
quiet humour, tenderness, and pathos the story is told. It 
flows along with such unconscious ease, and the characters are 
so lifelike in their mixture of good and evil, of kindness and 
malice, that we seem to have watched the unfolding of their 
history, and reckoned them among our acquaintances. There 
are no horrible crimes, no startling adventures, no marvellous 
coincidences in the tranquil narrative ; only a little faithlessness 
in love, a little worldliness, a little selfishness, which work 
their own punishment not too severe to permit the tangled 
skein to be pulled straight in the end. Elizabeth is— 

*‘ A rosebud set with little wilful thorns, 
And sweet as English air could make her.” 
it is only when she gets transplanted to French air that her 
troubles begin, that she grows cross and wayward, and the 


The Story of Elizabeth. 





her heart was fixed. And hers is thesort of character improved 
by happiness; her good qualities expand and ripen in the sun- 
shine of prosperity. The personages of the story are few, but 
carefully finished and well contrasted. Kindly, emphatic Jean 
Dampier, content to take her happiness vicariously, has a fo 
in cold, cruel, self-righteous Mrs. Gilmour; and careless, 
graceful, wavering Sir John belongs to a distinct class of beings 
from self-denying, conscientious, unworldly M. Tourneur. We 
must not detail why Elly was so unhappy, nor how it all came 
right at last, but indulge ourselves with one extract, relating to 
the scene shown in the prefixed illustration. 

“ The door was open which led with a step into the dining-room, 
where the wood-fire was burning. Darkness was setting in. The 
rain was over, the clouds swiftly breaking and coursing away, and 
such a bright mild-eyed little star peeped in through the lattice at 
us two old maids in the window. It was a shame to hear, but how 
could we help it? Out of the fire-lit room the voices came to us, 
and when we ceased chattering for an instant we heard them 
so plainly. ‘My dearest Elly,’ said the kind voice, ‘and you 
will never regret—and are you happy?’ ‘Can you ask?’ said 
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Elly. ‘Come into the porch and I will tell you.’ And then there 
was a gust of fresh rain-scented air, and a soft rustle, and the 
closing click of a door. And then we saw them pass the window, 
and Jean clasped my hand very tightly, and flung her arms round 
my neck, and gave me a delighted kiss. . . . The clouds had cleared 
away. From the little porch, where the sweet-briar was climbing, 
we could see all the myriad worlds of heaven alight and blazing, 
and circling in their infinite tracks. An awful, silent harmony, 
power and peace, and light and life eternal—a shining benediction 
—seemed to be there hanging above our heads. ‘ This is the night,’ 
she whispered, and took my hand in hers.” 

The publication of such novels as this, in so handsome and 
compact a form, is the best possible antidote to the immoral, 
exaggerated, unwholesome fictions which disgrace some of our 
current literature. 


Le Testament dEumolpe. By the CHEVALIER DE CHATE- 
LAIN, to which are added the first Poem of the same 
authors “Chateaux en cr tn oul and two Specimen 
Poems from his “‘ Contes Drélichons” and “ Photographies 
au Vol.” x Vol. London: Thomas Hailes Lacy. 1871. 


M. Le Chevalier de Chatelain, who is well-known in this 
country as the ished author of many valuable original 
works, and as the able translator of some of the best plays of 
Shakespere, tells us that the “Testament d’Eumolpe” was 
written about fifty years ago, shortly after his leaving the Lycée 
Charlmagné, and that it is based upon a story to be found 
in the writings of -Petronius. He also adds that on submitting 
it to Scribe, that eminent author, though pleased with the per- 
formance, pointed out the impossibility of getting a comic 
opera with Roman conctae accepted on the French stage. 
Hence the long period the’ work remained unpublished. 
Eumolpe, or Eumolpus, is an’ aged poet, who, like many a 
modern disciple of Apollo, does not succeed in gaining the 
world’s applause, but rather, like an ancient Jewish heretic, is 
pelted with stones from town to town, or met with sneers and 
gibes wherever he attempts to display his powers. At length 
he visits one of Rome’s African colonies, but meeting with 
no better success there than in Italy, he returns to the mother 
country. Having the misfortune to be shipwrecked during 
this returm voyage, and thus losing his slender possessions, 
he and his constant attendant Phileros betake themselves to 
Crotona, a town whose inhabitants are notorious for avarice. 
Arrived here, Phileros represents his master as a man of 
immense wealth, but rendered temporarily destitute by the 
recent shipwreck. ‘This story, associated as it is with a state- 
ment that Eumolpus is engaged in making his Zéstament, at 
once excites the cupidity of the inhabitants, who, having 
their imaginations fired with the thought of vast African 
estates and multitudes of slaves, hasten not merely to supply 
the old man’s wants, but to load his board with a profusion 
of dainty viands. Chrysante, a rich miser, is even more 
anxious than his fellow-townsmen to secure the favour of the 
stranger. Among the shipwrecked fellow passengers of the 
poet are Horace, a young Roman, and Fausta, whose father 
Esius is supposed to have been lost in the storm. These 
young people accompany our hero to Crotona, and the lady 
takes up her residence with Eumolpus. Horace having fallen 
passionately in love with Fausta, and wishing to marry her, 
seeks the consent of his father, Claudius, a banished senator, 
who at length visits Crotona. This is the signal for all our 


poet's greatness and riches to vanish, for the quondam senator 
immediately recognizes him, and discloses to the credulous 
inhabitants the imposture by which they have been deluded. 
On discovering that the Zéstament of Eumolpus, instead of 
being a legal document capable of enriching them with lands 





and slaves, is merely th> account of his sufferings and ad- 
ventures, they become mad with rage, and assembling before 
the old man’s habitation threaten to crown him with verbena 
as a mark of contempt, and then to hurl him from a lofty rock 
in the neighbourhood. At this critical moment, Esius, the 
father of Fausta, and, as it turns out, the long-lost brother of 
Claudius, makes his appearance, and hearing of the kindness 
his daughter has me#at the poet’s hands, successfully joins 
his brother and nephew in entreating, and at length com- 
manding the crowd to desist from their cruel purpose. Horace 
thus becomes suddenly aware that he is the cousin of Fausta, 
which leads to a ready assent to their hitherto strongly opposed 
union. The old man, too, finds a home with his grateful 
deliverers. The above remarks furnish a mere outline of the 
plot, which is skilfully worked out by means of vivid portraiture 
of character and action according to the rules of dramatic art. 
Side by side with charming freshness of style, is an indi- 
cation of great power to read that most difficult and impor- 
ant of all books, the human heart. Some of the sentiments 
put into the mouth of Eumolpus are well worthy of a philoso- 
phic poet of the ancient times ; for instance— 
‘Dans la prospérité, comme dans l’indigence, 
Moi, seul je suis mon espérance, 
Et c’est un bien qu’on ne peut pas me ravir.” 


Claudius, too, speaks with the true ring of Roman authority 
when, addressing his son Horace respecting Fausta, he says, 
“Si vous devenez ingrat, souvenez-vous que le sang Romain 
coule pur dans vos veines, et que s’il devait se corrompre en 
vous, j'userais contre un enfant rebelle de tout le pouvoir que 
me donne la nature et nos lois.” Well contrasted by the 
tender simplicity of Fausta’s exclamation— 

* Je voyais un beau jour, 
Il me fuit sans retour. 
Adieu, toi que j’adore ; 
Adieu, bonheur d’amour.” 

Theintroductory or specimen poem of the Chateaux en Espagne 
evinces philosophical insight into the motives which actuate 
men at different periods of life, and the nature of those illusions 
which render us all more or less like the fabled Tantalus. Ze 
Perroquet de Madame, from the author’s Contes Drélichons, and 
the Marquis et Forcat from his Photographies au Vol, are com- 
positions of a lighter class. Each of them is written in some 
of the most musical French verse we have ever had the good 
fortune to read. The Chateaux en Espagne is accompanied 
by an English translation from the pen of R. H. Horne, the 
author of “Orion,” &c.—remembering whose high poetic 
reputation we are disappointed to find that he has in several 
instances sacrificed the author’s ideas to the requirements of 
rhyme, thus making his version weaker than the original. We 
are aware of the grave difficulties every translator of verse has 
to encounter ; still it seems to us that— 


“ Une mer sans tempéte. . . un ciel bleu sans nuage;” 


translated— 


“ Sea and sky without tempest to trouble their treasures ” 
and 
“ Cet age positif n’a rien de puéril.” 
“ This well settled man has no puerile face” 


are not happily rendered. 

We cannot close this short notice of the Chevalier de 
Chatelain’s works without expressing a hope that they will meet 
increased approbation in this country, for we know no purer 
kind of French literature, nor any books in that language more 
calculated to afford pleasure and profit to their readers. 
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JUNE MAGAZINES. 


The Contemporary (Strahan and Co.) opens with an article by 
Mazzini, on the now happily defunct “ Commune in Paris,” con- 
demning alike the program of the Communists, and Republicans 
for sympathizing with it. He says, “I deplore the acts of the 
Commune ; I condemn those of the Assembly at Versailles,” and 
as he wrote before the burning of Paris, no doubt he would condemn 
where he deplores, and deplore what he condemns. Socialism has 
always been detested by the majority in France, and it was greatly 
owing to that detestation, with his descent, that Louis Napoleon was 
entrusted with the supreme authority. What was detested will now be 
feared, and we hold that the opportunity just passed, rightly used, 
might have restored the Empire. It is serious food for reflection that a 
few ruffians could for so long a time hold in subjection one of the prin- 
cipal capitals of Europe; and whatever he may think to the contrary, 
it is men like Mazzini who are morally responsible for the only 
half-averted catastrophe which has befallen Paris. Now that 
Napoleon has allowed Thiers to profit by it, we hope the Republic 
will have a fair trial given to it, and that an Orleans Prince may 
ultimately become, in turn, President and King. Robert Buchanan 
contributes a flippant review of John Morley’s Essays on Social 
Physics, chiefly remarkable for a ferocious diatribe against 
Carlyle. Mr. Arthur Russell, M.P., contributes a paper to 
prove that the Platonic and Hegelian principle of the Absolute is a 
necessary belief. The Rev. James Davies of Moor Court, Kington, 
follows with an elaborate and a scholarly criticism of various trans- 
lations of the idylls of “ Bion and Moschus ”—ostensibly those of 
Gaisford, published in 1816; of Chapman and C. A. Elton, published 
in 1814; and incidentally those of Shelley, Byron, and Richard 
Garnett. We are surprised Mr. Davies should have over- 
looked (or we should rather say ignored, for he cannot be unac- 
quainted with) those of Leigh Hunt, which, as “Evergreens,” 
appeared in 1818, in his volume entitled “ Foliage,” and which 
attracted considerable attention at the time, eliciting some envious 
sneers from Byron. Mr. Davies, himself a poet, has a warm affec- 
tion for the “ soft sweet idyllists” of Greece, and his article will be 
read with great interest. 
senter’s View of Disestablishment,” in a paper meant to be just, but 
which will raise a smile here and there at the inconsistency of 
Nonconformist precepts and practice. As we have discovered no 
argument not worn to a thread by the Liberation Society, and as 
this is by no means the first article on the subject which has appeared 
recently in the Contemporary from the Nonconforming point of view, 
we are at a loss to know why a professedly Church magazine should 
have inserted it. We need only add that the remaining papers 
are on “Socialism and Centralism,” by W. M. Torrens, M.P. ; 
“The Esthetics of Worship” (a subject of which we are rather 
tired), by the Rev. Professor Cheetham ; “The Range of Intellectual 
Conception proportioned to the Rank in Animated Life,” by Ruskin ; 
“The Pacific Express,” by R. H. Inglis Synnot ; “ The Schools of 
the Future,” by Emily Shirreff; and “ Mental Evolution,” by 
Herbert Spencer—and that they are worthy the pens whence they 
proceed—to convince our readers that the Contemporary is still the 
first among, if not absolutely of, our monthly magazines. We 
cannot help remarking, however, that there is a little too much of 
the doctrine of the Absolute for one number. It appears in 
Buchanan’s review, is then treated substantively by Mr. Russell, 
and finally is the leading idea in Ruskin’s “Theorem.” The 
editor should give a little attention to “balance” if only from 
consideration to his readers, 

The Art Fournal (with a specimen illustration) is noticed on 
page 566. 

The illustrations to Art, Pictorial and Industrial (Sampson 
Low, Son, and Marston) comprise Gainsborough’s “ Blue Boy,” the 
choice of which, for the heliotype process, we consider a mistake ; 
as colour, though not the sole beauty, is assuredly the distinctive 
feature of the original; Gustave Doré’s powerful and painful group, 
“Les Miserables ;” Clesinger’s superb head of “Ariadne,” the clear 
and bold rendering of which is a triumph of the process; and a 
study of the “ Virgin and Child,” by Raffaele, from the drawing in 
the Oxford University Galleries. Among other readable papers, 
we notice the continuation of Blanchard Jerrold’s interesting articles 
on “The Educators of the Eye;” a second valuable article by 
G. W. Yapp on “ Foreign Art at the International Exhibition ;” 





The Rev. Henry Allon gives a “ Dis-’ 





and Mr. F. R. Conder’s appreciative comments on Ruskin’s tilt 
against “The Drudging Goblin.” 

In the Cornhill (Smith and Elder) Harry Richmond’s troubles 
accumulate. Regarding the uncontrollable ostentation of his father, 
and his grandfather’s close-handed coarseness, one wonders how, 
if the much-boasted royal alliance should ever take place, the lofty- 
souled Princess Ottilia will endure existence amidst such complica- 
tions. The power and originality of “ Lord Kilgobbin ” increases. 
The Fenian head-centre, Daniel Donogan, promises to be one of 
Mr. Lever’s boldest and most characteristic portraits. Herman 
Merivale elaborately criticises the critics on the “ Last Phase of the 
Junius Controversy.” ‘ Bluebeard’s Keys” is the second part of 
one of those quaint pathetic new versions of old fables so familiar 
to readers of the CornAil/. “ An African Harem” gives a curious 
account of an unusual honour bestowed on Dr. Livingstone and 
one of his fellow-travellers—no less than their introduction to the 
three wives of an eastern prince. 


The three novels in S¢#. Pauls progress in sufficiently varied 
styles to suit all readers. “Ralph the Heir,” being at last provided 
with a fashionable wife, we suppose “his best friends” will soon 
“hear no more of him.” Mr. Proctor’s scientific paper bears the 
poetic title, “The Planet of Love.” The writer on “ Misapplied 
Charities” arrives at conclusions by no means gratifying to our 
national self-complacence; and Mr. Rolland surveys a not very 
brilliant chronicle of Poets-Laureate. j d 


The Gentleman’s Magazine (W. H, Allen and Co.) opens with 
the first instalment of “ The Valley of Poppies,” a new novel by the 
editor. These chapters have a dreamy repose about them, a happy 
art of suggesting rather than describing the poetic influences of 
country life, in keeping with the idyllic title. Cowden Clarke, 
continuing his pleasant dissertations on “The Comic Writers of 
England,” performs the formidable task of sifting the plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, so as to present for our enjoyment their 
graces of wit free from the intolerable chaff in which they are im- 
bedded. In “ Bygone Celebrities” R. H. Horne is eloquent on 
such giants of the dramatic world as the Kembles, Edmund Kean, 
and Pasta, contrasted with the traditions of whose greatness the 
poverty of the present stage is painfully apparent. The papers 
entitled “ Within and Without,” by Morier Evans, are well des- 
cribed by their author as “city mosaics,” being vivid in colour and 
exact in proportion as mosaics should be. 


The leading romance in Chambers’ Fournal (W.and R. Chambers), 
“ Not Wooed, but Won,” takes a very original and startling turn, 
eminently hopeful to all readers who hold in due abhorrence the 
detestable Horn Winthrop. There are also several of those clever 
condensations of new books, giving within the compass of ten 
minutes’ reading the essence of a bulky, perhaps inaccessible volume, 
for which this magazine has long been noticeable. 


The Sunday Magazine (Strahan and Co.) is an unusually good 
number. The names of Drs. Vaughan and Lindsay Alexander 
guarantee the importance of the religious articles; Dr. Guthrie’s 
* Sunday at La Tour,” and Dr. Blackie’s “America and the 
Americans,” are excellent papers; the shrewd delineation of 
character in “The Story of the Mine” places it high among real- 
istic fictions; and Edward Howe’s “Leaf out of an Australian 
Life” is a little prose poem, glowing with tropical flowers, 

Good Words for the Young (Strahan and Co.) caters pleasantly 
for its special audience, though we do not think Lady Baker's 
chronicle of “ moving accidents by flood and field” very suitable 
for children. “A Day at the Pitch Lake” is agreeably written. 


| Among many good illustrations, we must specify the excelient 
| frontispiece. 





In the Churchman’s Shilling Magazine (Houlston and Sons) the 
two serial stories are continued; the Rev. C. J. Robinson gives a 
concise and interesting account of “The Man of Ross,” and a 
“Country Vicar” some amusing “ Recollections of a Parish in the 
North.” 

The Victoria Magazine (Emily Faithfull) ably discusses the re- 
volting subject of “Female Intemperance,” fully reports the last 
debate at the Victoria Discussion Society, on ‘*‘ Woman in her right 
place in relation to Medical Science,” and continues its translation 
of Prosper Mérimée’s “Colomba.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editor cannot undertake to return volun- 

tary contributions; nor can he give any 

attention to anonymous communications. 





The Editor begs that henceforth books for 
review, letters, and all other communica- 
tions may be addressed to him at Messrs. 
— and Sons, 65, Paternoster Row, 





TO OUR READERS. 

The present Number completes Vol. I. 
of the InLustratTeD REviEw, covers for 
binding which may be procured through 
any bookseller or newsagent, price 15. 6d. 

Volumes may be had, bound in green 
cloth, with gilt back and top, price 7s. 

The Index and Title-page may be 
purchased separately for One Penny. 





‘ Wherever difficulty is experienced in ob- 
taini zg the ILLUSTRATED REVIEW, it is 
earnestly requested that the Publishers 
may be at once apprised of the fact, and 
furnished with full information. 

Back numbers are in print, and may be 
had from Messrs. Houlston & Sons, through 
~ bookseller or newsagent. 

OTICE.— Books intended for re- 
view should not arrive at the office 
later than twelve days previous to publi- 
cation. In the case of illustrated works, the 
Editor will select those specimen blocks 
which he may deem most suitable for in- 
sertion, and will then communicate with 
the publishers of the same respecting their 
transmission. 


THE ORCHESTRA: 
The Largest and Best Journal of Music and 
the Drama, 


‘Price Threepence Weekly. 
May be obtained of any Bookseller or Newsman in Town 
or Country ; or Subscriptions (payable in advance) may be 


for copies free » at 
Per Year .. hese oo ++ 15s. 6d, 

» Half Year ‘ os i. 

» Quarter ., m ee oon Qe 
to J. Swirt, Orchestra Office, 55, King-street, Regent- 
avert be sent prepaid to the above address 

vertisements must t id t 

not later than Thureda ” sbi 


Four Lines of eight words) and under, os, 6d. 
Line beyond, 6d. per line 


Post-office Orders must be made payable 
Post-office, t-street, W. en 
and LO 
— a5 1. eagge al 
1 n unds.. ..£3,8 
FIRE, LIFE, sod ANNUITIES 


+ Yas 
Directors are prepared to ive APPLICATION 
for AGENCIES in’ the London and- Country Districts 





‘to J. Swirrt, 


and 


try cts 
where the Company is not full ited. 
Cornhill, London. ‘AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS. 
and Resident Secietary._ 
One Shilling 


V Monthly, Established 1863, is now the recognized 
of what Dhaeon as the = event for women ;” its 
articles are quoted by the chief English and foreign papers, 
and it is received as an “‘authority” by friends 


and foes alike. 
OPINIONS OF THE PREss. 

“It discusses the social questions that affect the status of 
woman with a knowledge and ability altogether its own.”— 
The eae 

= lady’s name on the title-page is a row gua- 
rantee of good and true performance and of the best of 


y."~ Daily News. 
«tt Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and ability.”— 
The —. 
** Altogether the Victoria shows trace of increased fresh- 
ness and power.” —Guardian. 
“Tt is second in value to no woman’s journal in either 


hemisphere.” — 7he Revolution, New York. 
VICTORIA PRESS, Princes-street, Hanover-square. 





ART 


PICTORIAL AND INDUS®BRIAL. 





NO. 12, FOR JUNE, IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1a, 


Art-Topics of Immediate Interest : 
XVIII. Galleries of Old Masters and Antique 
Statues not necessary to the Advancement of 


rt. 
XIX. What National Galleriesand Museums really 
do Teach. 
. The International Fine Art Exhibition and its Value. 
. The Educators of the Eye: 
II, Joe’s Eyes. 
Fine Art Exhibitions : 

I, The Royal Academy (First Notice). 

II, The Society of Painters in Water Colours. 
The International Exhibition: English Sculpture, &c. 
Foreign Art at the International Exhibition. 

Mr. Ruskin on the “* Drudging Goblin.” 
Gainsborough’s ‘‘ Blue Boy.” 
Gustave Doré’s Picture, ‘‘ Les Miserables.” 
French Sculpture : Clesinger’s Ariadne, &c. 
11. To what End do we Study Art? 
12. The Study for Virgin and Child, by Raffaelle. 
13. The Art Schools of F rance (conclusion). 
14. Art Gossip. 

HELIOTYPE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. THe Bive Boy, By Gainsborough. From the Pic- 
ture in the Marquis of Westminster's Collection. 
2. Les MiserAsies.- By Gustave Doré. 
Painting in the possession of Daniel Grant, Esq. 
3. Artapne. From the Bust by Clesinger. 

4+, VIRGIN AND CHILD, Study, by elle. From the 
nal Drawing in the Oxford University Galleries. 

The snt Number completes the first volume of “Art.” 
Cases for binding, in Cloth gilt, may be obtained from the 
Publishers, price Two Shillings. 

A limited number of copies of Volume I., handsomel 
bound, gilt edges, will be ready shortly, price 31s. 6d. 
Early application should be made to the Publishers. 


Monthly, Price Half-a-Crown. 


Lonpon : SAMPSON LOW, SON, anp MARSTON, 
188, Fieet-street, E.C. 


()XXYGEN IS LIFE.—Hence Oxydise 
the Blood with DR. HALL’S CHLORATE OF 
POTASSA, Di d, Introduced, and ively Pre- 
scribed by the late eminent Dr. Marshall Hall, cures all 
diseases, of whatever origi Sold in Bottles, at 2s. od., 
6d., r1s., 22s., and of £5 and £10 each, at the 
Bron POLAND STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
. rere order of all Chemists.—Order DR, 
HALL’S CHLORATE OF POTASSA. 

The following are a few out of thousands of testimonials :— 
Sir Charles Locock stated at a Meeting of the Royal 
—— = ian Society, that in as cases of 
pileps e permanent cures the use of 

Dr. all "s Chlorate of Potassa. y 


“ September 6th, 1856. ‘The Editor of the Bury Gazette 
returns thanks to Dr. Hall for the great benefit he has 
received from his Chlorate of Potassa treatment in a severe 
nervous disease.” 

Sir J. Ferguson says, “‘I have repeatedly prescribed Dr. 
Hall’s Chlorate of Potassa, and found it an agreeable and 
beneficial remedy.” 
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From the 








ly. 
Extract from the Lancet, April 1, 1871 :—“‘ In conclusion, 
we are of opinion that Dr. Hall's Chlorate of Potassa is a 
far omenes remedy to the one in a use for Nervous- 
ness, i ion, and Liver Complaints.” 
Sir Benjamin Brodie says, “ t. Chloride of. Lime is to 
onlay sewer, Dr. Hall's Chlorate of Potassa is to the 
Professor Syme says, “ The effects of Dr. Hall’s Chlorate 
of Potassa in obstinate cases of disease are as astonishing as 


pe’ ~ * 

. Wakley, the eminent Coroner, says, ‘‘ Dr. Hall's 
Chlorate of Potassa is calculated to entirely supersede iron, 
a ag? my, 5 cre quinine, and cod-liver oil.” 

Sir Philip Crampton says, “‘I believe there is no condition 
of the system that may not be benefited by Dr. Hall's 


otassa. 

Sir T, Lawrence says, “ I have found Dr. Hall’s Chlorate 
an excellent remedy in Skin Diseases. I presume it is by 
oxydization.” 

sir T. Watson , “I know that Dr. Hall’s Potassa is 
an invaluable in all diseases.” 

The Earl of Clarendon, Grosvenor Crescent, certifies that 
it cured a case of indigestion of some years’ duration. 


Order of any Chemist. Depot, 37, Poland-street, Oxford- 





street, London. 


REMAINDER BOOKS (equal to New) 
in Cloth, greatly reduced from the 
Publication Price. 


NDERSON’S HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE COLONIES, 
Three vols. 12mo. 4s. 
HARGROVE’S ANECDOTES OF ARCHERY. 2s. 6d. 
ATKINSON’S TRAVELS IN UPPERAND LOWER 
AMOOR (pub. £2 2s.). 8s. 6d. 
BRINTON ON FOOD AND ITS DIGESTION 
(pub. 12s.). 3s. 6d. 
BRITISH MINSTREL AND MUSICAL AND 
LITERARY MISCELLANY (pub. 24s.). 8s. 6d. 
BURKE’S GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC 
DICTIONARY OF THE PEERAGE AND BARO- 
NETAGE, 1867, 11s. ; for 1868, 13s. 
FARRAR'S ESSAYS ON A LIBERAL EDUCA- 
TION. Second Edition (pub. 10s. 6d.). 3s. 6d. 
DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY, by Sutron 
and Dawson (pub. 8s. 6d.), 2s, 
ee AS A SOLDIER AND STATESMAN. 
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HAZLITT’S MEMOIRS, with Selections from-his Cor- 
respondence. Two vols. 4s. 6d. 

win ON CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION (pub. 
7s. 6d.).” 2s. 

HOLBEIN (HANS), SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS 
LIFE AND WORKS, by Wornum. Sm. folio. (Pub. 
41 11s. 6d.). 12s. 6d. 

HUGHES’ HISTORY OF ENGLAND (Continuation 
of Hume and Smollett), Seven vols. (Pub. £3 13s. 6d.). 


18s. 
REEVES AND TURNER, 196, Strand, London. 


HURCH OPINION. New Series 
Published every Saturday, price Twopence. 
Church Opinion contains articles from the leading papers 
and ines upon the chief Ecclesiastical Topics of the day, 
with all the latest Church News, Occasional Notes, Corre- 
spondence, Reviews, a complete list of Clerical Appoint- 
ments, Preferments, and Vacancies, Notes on Current 
Events, University Intelligence, and Legal Reports. 
The Summary of Church News is made as complete as 


"| possible, and the Editor invites the co-operation of his Sub- 


scribers in every part of the world, as they may by this 
means render luable assistance, by forwarding concise 
reports of all matters interesting to Churchmen, which take 
place in their respective localities. 

The Correspondence Columns are open to all persons of 
all sections of the Church, and the opportunity thus afforded 
for men to meet on a fair and neutral ground will, it is 
hoped, be productive of lasting good. Preference will be 
given to letters signed by their authors. c 

The Reviews present another important feature in Church 
Opinion, as, in addition to an Original Notice, giving an 
impartial summary of the contents of each volume, extracts 
or entire yn will be — Sons oe en ocean a 
appeared in other papers, thereby affording a valuable resu 
never till now ettaloed. 

Advertisements received by the Publisher, Mr. Joun 
CLARKE, at the Office, 9, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C., 
to whom all Post-office Orders and Cheques should be made 
payable, and where also Books for Review and all commu- 
nications to the Editor are to be sent. Cheques to be crossed 
Union Bank. , 

Subscription for One Year, post free, 11s. ; for Six 
onths, ss. 6d., payable in advance. 

Orrice: 9, Rep Lion-court, FLieet-street, E.C. 


ONDON FREE AND OPEN 
CHURCH ASSOCIATION, \ yee 

STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

(Instituted April 25, 1866,) 
President~THE RIGHT HON. EARL NELSON. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishops of 

Bancor, Capetown, Cuicnester, Derry and Raptor, 

Licurizip, Lincoin, PerersorouGH, and TENNESSEE, 

and about 300 Peers, M.P.s, Church Dignitaries, and 

County Gentlemen. 7 

Hon. Treasurer—Octavius L. Hills, Esq., Lancing House, 
Richmond, S.W. 

Bankers—The Union Bank of London, 95, Chancery-lane, 


W.Cc. 

Solicitor and Proctor—George H. Brooks, Esq., Doctors’- 

commons, E.C. 

Resident Secretary—S. R. Townshend Mayer, Esq. 

The efforts of the Association, though primarily directed 
to the Metropolis as being the great centre and example of 
Church work, extend téroughout the country. On the 3rd 
of March, = it was resolved that Local Branch Associa- 
tions (with independent action) be formed throughout the 
kingdom as soon as possible. The Annual Reports of the 
Society’s operations, quieing Se of Members, Free and 
Open Churches, &c., may be had gratuitously on applica- 
tion to the Secretary. 

FUNDS ARE*URGENTLY REQUIRED. 
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